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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








EGG-LAYING CONTEST. 


(By I. D. Graham, Ass‘stant Chief of 
the Department of Live Stock.) 

Among all of our domestic animals 
and fowls there is perhaps nothing of 
real worth to humanity that comes 
more closely in contact with man to 
his profit than does the helpful hen. 

Useful for food and as a producer 
of food; able to care for herself and 
yet responding to human attention as 
does few other living things; gather- 
ing of the waste products and destroy- 
ing our insect enemies, the hen is at 
ence a conserver and a producer of 
wealth and her daily tribute is an im- 
portant item in our agricultural pros- 
perity. 

The hen is the creator of approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 of new wealth each 
year in this country and is a potent 
factor in the economy of all countries. 
In the planning of the great Interna- 
tional Exposition in which education is 
the chief motif it is only proper then 
that she should receive prominent 
consideration. 

One*of the chief features of the 
great poultry show to be held in con- 
néction with the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, as planned by 
Chief D. O. Lively of the Department 
of Live Stock, will be the Internation- 
al Egg-Laying Contest which will be- 
gin on November 1, 1914, and continue 
for 12 full months. This contest will 
be conducted by the Department of 
Live Stock and under the supervision 
of the Poultry Division of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
California, thus giving it the most ex- 
pert supervision, as well as placing it 
under the recognized authority. 

The contesting pens will each be 
composed of 10 females of the same 
variety in which the birds must be at 
least seven months old and not more 
than 11 months old on the opening day 
of the contest. The competition will 
be open to the world and all birds will 
be housed and fed alike. 

Diseased birds will not be received 





tition for special variety prizes. In 
ease there are less than three entries 
in any on variety pens may compete 
in other classes where eligible. 

All entries will be booked in the cr- 
der in which they are received and all 
entries will close on October 15, 1914. 

All pers will be numbered and the 
records credited to these numbers. 
The name and address of the owner 
may appear upon the pen and in the 
records if desired. This will be done 
only upon the expressed wish of the 
owners, as this provision is made for 
the protection of those owners whose 
birds fail to make a creditable rec- 
ord. 

All birds must have been bred by 
the exhibitor who shall be the owner 
at the time of the contest and who 
shall have owned the parent birds of 





troughs, and drinking vessels clean 
and to give the fowls plenty of clean, 
pure water and wholesome food. Many 
a disease germ lurks around and in a 
dish of dirty drinking water, waiting 
to attack the first unwary fowl that 
slacks its thirst. 








PRESERVING EGGS. 


Spring and early summer are the | 
time of year when eggs may profitably | 
be stored away for use six and eight | 
months later, when the production is | 
light and the price correspondingly | 
high. Eggs will keep fresh for six | 
weeks or two months if merely pack- 
ed in dry salt and stored in a cool cel- | 
lar. They may be kept in splendid | 
condition for a much longer period, 
if when fresh, to each one is given a 
coating of some material that will 
stop up the pores of its shell and thus 
prevent entrance to its interior of air 
and the microbes which effect decay. 
White vaseline has been used very 
successfully for this purpose, but the 
cheapest and best preservative of this 
nature is waterglass, silicate of sodi- 
um. If bought in five or 10 gallon 
lots of chemical firms or wholesale 











and those which develop disease or 
vicious habits must be replaced with 
others of the same age and variety by 
the owner. Every care will be given 
the birds in the matter of feed and at- 
tention and every precaution taken 
against loss by disease or otherwise, 
but no responsibility for losses will be 
assumed by either party in charge of 
the contest. 

Prizes will be awarded on perform- 
ance and the total number of market- 
able eggs produced by each pen will be 
the basis of award. 

The owner of the hen making the 
highest annual egg record will receive ; 
a trophy and $75 in gold; the second | 
prize will be a trophy and $50 in gold; 
the third prize a trophy and $25 in 
gold and the fourth prize $10 in gold. 

The leading pen in each variety will 
be awarded a medal and $10 in gold. 

The owner of the hen making the 
highest individual record will be 
awarded a trophy and $15 in gold; 
second prize $10 and third prize $5. 

The owner of each hen making a 
record of over 200 eggs will be award- 
ed an exposition trophy. 

Trophies will be awarded each 
month to the pen making the highest 
record for that month. 

Not less than three pens must be 
shown in order that a variety may be 
represented in the contest in compe- 
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A LARGE YIELD, 


the pullets entered and shown. 

Any exhibitor who desires may in- 
clude a male bird in each pen entered 
in this contest, and he may have the 
first privilege of securing eggs for his 
own use from such pen. The right is 
reserved by the Department of Live 
Stock to select eggs for hatching pur- 
poses from pens which include male 
birds. A uniform charge of $1.50 per 
15 eggs will be made to cover the cost 
of baskets, packing, shipping, labor, 
etc. All eggs will be packed in bas- 
kets. 

All fowls to enter this competition 
must be shipped, express prepaid, and 
addressed to the Egg Laying Contest 
in care of the president of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition. 
No fowls will be received for this con- 
test later than October 30, 1914; All 
shipments of birds properly addressed 
must be made so as to reach the 
grounds of the Department of Live 
Stock of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition not later than Octo- 
ber 30, though they may be received 
as early as October 1, 1914. 

An entry fee of $25 will be required 
for each pen; check or money order 
for $10 must accompany the applica- 
tion and the balance of $15 must be 
paid on or before October 15, 1914. All 
payments must be made to the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition 
and sent to D. O. Lively, Chief of the 
Department of Live Stock at San Fran- 
cisco, California. 





TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


Sometimes disease is brought into 
a healthy fiock by means of fowls 
from other flocks being introduced 
among them. In view of this common 
sense would teach us to build our 
poultry houses so that they will be 
well ventilated, without drafts and will 
be dry. Then keep them clean and 
disinfect them by the use of white- 
wash, coaloil, crude carbolie acid or 
other disinfectants, to kéep the feed 








druggists, water glass should not cost 
more than 75 cents per gallon. If 
bought of the local druggist in one- 
allon lots, it will cost the purchaser 

1 to $1.25 per gallon. One gallon will 
make solution sufficient to cover and 
preserve 60 dozen eggs. 

With pure and recently boiled wa- 
ter dilute to 10 gallons one gallon 
of the compound sold at the drug store 
under the name “waterglass,” cool, 
pour into earthenware jars of conven- 
ient size, and the preparation is ready 
for use. Take eggs fresh from the 
nests, pack them in this solution and 
keep in a cool cellar. They will keep 
in good condition without further at- 
tention at least until after the usual 
period of scarcity and consequent 
high prices next winter—J. S. Jones, 
Idaho Station. 





THE LANGSHANS, 


The Langshan fowl, according to all 
writers is a fowl of Chinese origin, 
whence it derives its name. I have 
had the white Langshans for 15 years, 
and can say I can realize more from 
this breed than any I have tried. 
There is no question but that this is 
@ most valuable breed for economic 
purposes. They are very tame, adapts 
itself either to confinement or free 
range, they are good foragers, and 
are very active. The whites are 
equal to the blacks in style and lay- 





ing qualities, are pure white in col- 
or, after they are a few years old you 
will see an occasional black feather. 
Legs are blue, comb, watties and ear 
lobes red, these contrast well with 
the white plumage, making a hand- 
some fowl, and are rapidly becoming 
popular with fanciers and for profit, 
I prefer the white to the black, be- 
cause of the black pin feathers, which 
are objectionable when it comes to 
dressing for the table. The first point 
in their favor is their laying qualities, 
they are prolific layers, and they lay 
the coldest months in the year, They 


an egg-laying competition wher 
were 99 other pens of al] va 
poultry. By them laying heay 

ing winter this gives me 

eggs to set early, which 

early chicks for market 

prices are high. They are sure 
setters. I never have a hen ty ya 
her nest, and I have them tp tua 
every egg very often: Their C888 an 
brown. They are the most aw 
of the Asiatic varieties. Ming 80 ty 
the wheat fields early and x 
at dark. They make fine mot. 
will take any number of chicks s 


| put with them, never fight and ii 


another hen’s chick, if it aceig 

ly gets out of place. I consider 

a fine quality, for some Varieties mn 
chickens kill so many chicks, ] hay 
had five killed in a day by one te 
this is one thing you do not have ty 
contend with when you have jy 
Langshans. I usually set from 20 to 
25 hens at once, and I do not hee 
to run my feet off watching to tee 
if they go on the right nest, ag thy! 
seldom go on the wrong nest, Like 
all Asiatics, the chicks make a gf 
vigorous growth, they weigh when 
full grown from 6 to 8 pounds for 


| female, and 8 to 10 pounds for 


often many exceed these weights } 
can usually raise every chick hatch 
last year I hatched 135 chicks, 
raised 125, had two to die from lig 
and the other eight rats caught. 1@) 
not think this can be beaten, 
shans can endure very cold weat 

I never have a chicken to freeze, 
our hen house is in a very cold plaw 
They carry a very heavy coat 
feathers. Their large size 

them a great favorite. When ¢ 
days of usefulness is over as layem 
they bring a handsome price on th 
market, I usually sell the old ha 
just when she stops laying, she 
then fat. The huckster comes by or 
farm and I sell them to him, he said 
my hens were the finest he ever 
bought. Of course, you cannot g¢ 
much for a small hen, therefore the 
person that raises the small breeis 
cannot make only from the eggs laid 
Some folks claim there is no profit 
only in eggs. I cannot see why there 
isn’t money in selling chickens} 
there is money in turkeys. I can 
my chickens off by the last of August 
before the price drops, and sell ¢ 


at a fancy price for fancy pu ; 
Many farihers’ wives kee uel og 
Toosters until Thanksgiving and 
after the price drops, this is very if 
management. I find those that do thi 
have the small breeds, and are coir 
pelled to -xkeep their chickens t 
late, in order to have any siz @ 
them, you do not have to wait for WF 
large breeds till fall to be 
enough to sell, I have fried chickem 
from four to six weeks sooner til) 
some that raise the small breeds Ff 
consider the Langshans a great @ 
purpose fowl, is such a satisfaction W 
raise them for they do not fly 
the garden and devour all our veg 
bles, my husband says. And I 
eggs every day in the year, and 0 
lay very heavily in winter when ee 
command the highest prices. 
remember I am not booming 
chickens for a profit, for I 
supply my demand at present, 
will say if you ever once try 4 
and handle them right you will 
just as enthusiastic over them 

for they are fine layers, good setters: 
and mothers, large size, which Dass 
them feady for market early, be 
ful bird, what more could one 
Success to the Journal of Agriculi®® 
and Star Farmer, we could not 
without it. Much pleasure have! 
from reading its columns, as We! 
a great amount of information. 





WHY HE DROWNED. a 


Reilly—"Pat was drowned Jem 
day.” ¥ 
Fitspatrick—“Coulda’t he swim? 

Reilly—"Yes, but he was aU 
man. He swam éight hours and 
quit.” 

More than 858,000 young trees’ 
being set out this spring on 2 
forests in Utah and Southern 
and the season is reported a8 
ticularly favorable to their suctem™ 
growth. ce 








Cream should never be more = 
three days old in winter i 
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ep(TIONS FOR SHIPPING MILK 
ig BACTERIA, 


"With the approach of hot weather the 
ent is warning dairymen 
i» not to hold their milk before 
pping it to market. A practice 
eyalent in some places is to take the 
Korning milk, combine it with the aft- 
“enon milk of the same day and ship 
‘gs combination early the following 
. This means that the morn- 
fog milk is kept through the heat of 
ieday. When it reaches the consum- 
i % hours or more old, the bac- 
jeiological count is high. This ex- 
ains, the department experts say, 
‘yiy milk from dairies in which all the 
waditions appear to be excellent is 
frequently found to be bacteriologic- 
ally bad. 
“The remedy recommended by the de- 
ment is to hold the afternoon milk, 
goperly cooled, through the cooler 
jours of the night, and ship it the next 
ning With the morning milk, also 
moerly cooled, without mixing the 
iyo, It is of course essential to this 
an that the train schedules be adapt- 
id io it, but it is felt that when the 
oprtance of the change is fully rec- 
qmized this difficulty will be over- 
ome, Such procedure in cooling and 
igndling would materially reduce the 
ibility of sour milk reaching the 
markets. 
' Shippers are also urged by the de- 
partment to see that the milk is thor- 
gghly cooled, as an important step 
jp keeping its bacteriological count 
hv. 
TARIATIONS IN CREAM FAT TESTS 
Why does the percentage fat in your 
itream vary, Mr. Farmer? It serious- 
Faffects your cream check, when the 
west drops 4 or 5 per cent. The rea- 
wus for these variations, you shall 
mow, and control of them becomes 
wi of your business. The more im- 
lant causes of variation follow, 
With suggestions for their control. 
‘Lif you use the gravity system, it 
Himpossible to skim the cream, or to 
raw off the skimmilk at the bottom 
tthe can in exactly the same man- 
tereach day, and so the test will vary. 
_2 With the separator, your fat per- 
(tage will vary because 
(a) The percentage of fat in the 
mik varies with the seasons, change 
wi milker or time of milking, with ex- 
mement of the cows. 
(0) The temperature of the milk va- 
Ties The warmer the milk, the more 
lid it becomes and hence the easier 
separate the fat globules from the 
rim, Have your milk at 90 degrees 
0% degrees F., which is the tempera- 
me of the milk fresh from the cow. 
{¢) The separator is not balanced. 
mel the bow! exactly. If the bowl 
% Hot run smoothly, it will hinder 
eskimmilk and cream from finding 
F Tespective outlets, some of the 
Mitmilk will mix with the cream and 
mM result will be uncertain. 
@ The speed of your separator is 
right or constant. Time the crank 
4 Watch and turn it the number 
’tevolutions called for in the direc- 
The slower the speed, the thin- 
the cream and more fat will ap- 
eatin the skimmilk. Do not run too 
8 you may damage the bowl or 


nd. 


' 


{) The amount of water or skim- 

aK for flushing varies. Do not use 
*Much. Turn off the intake valve 

jtthe cream discharge appears 

“ty.—Robert A. Lamson, Dairy De- 
ment, U. of I. 


— 





DAIRY POINTERS, 


L Milk may be produced most eco- 
sa tly on high-grade farms that 
‘Produce corn and clover or crops 
. livalent feeding value. 
. /€ maximum flow of milk is in 
: ucer’s control. Cows should 
9 to freshen when prices are 


& Even though milk is not sold on 
Tlat basis, a knowledge of the 








| you are through milking. 





test of every cow’s milk is needed in 
order to breed intelligently. 

4. Calves that will make highly pro- 
ductive cows may usually be grown 
cheaper than they may be purchased, 
and they should have a good start on 
whole milk. 

5. Dairy cows with good milk rec- 
ords, known to be free from disease, 
are worth twice as much as cows of 
uncertain production and health. 

6. The partially covered milk pail 
improves the quality of milk over 100 





per cent: 

7. Over-capitalization is one of the | 
chief causes of dairy failures. Cer- | 
tified milk sells on an average for 6.5 | 
cents more per quart than ayerage 
market milk, but barely half of the 
certified milk plants are financial suc- 
cesses. 

8. High-grade equipment deterio- 
rates more slowly than any other kind, 
therefore the best should be used to | 
as great an extent as can be afforded. | 
Unsanitary equipment is worse than 
none. 

9. To maintain the fertility of a dai- | 
ry farm seeling whole milk, haul on it 
every year from an outside source one | 
ton of manure or its equivalent in 
commercial fertilizer for every cow 
kept. - 

10, The loss of fertility from a sale 
of cream is insignificant when the 
skimmilk is fed on the farm. 


! 





CARE OF CREAM, 


Keep your barn as clean as possible. 

Keep the cow’s udder clean while 
milking. 

Milk with dry hands. 

Don’t leave milk in the barn when 


Don’t keep the separator in the barn, 
but in a sanitary place. 

Nexer mix cold and warm cream, as 
it will sour quicker. 

Cool cream as quickly as possible 
after skimming. 

Don’t cover cream with a cloth, but, 
as soon as the cream is cold, put the 
cover on so that no foreign odor can 
get in. : 

Stir the cream about four times a 
day to avoid lumpy cream, as it is im- 
possible to get a correct test then. 

Don’t keep cream in the house, but 
outside in cold water. 

Wash the separator after each skim- 
ming; otherwise it does not skim 
clean. 

Keep cans and utensils clean and 
free from rust. 

Cleanliness is the main 
producing good butter. 

Take cream to*the factory on the 
regular cream day if possible and in 
the forenoon. 


factor in 





COW RATIONS. 


ce ee ee 


If one has ensilage containing suf- 
ficient corn, it does not pay to add 
cornmeal to the ration of the dairy 
cows. Dried grains and cottonseed 
meal in proportion by weight of two 
of the former to one of the latter make 
a very good ration with mixed hay and 
silage. 

Theoretically a good plan is to put 
the grain on the silage, feeding both 
twice a day, with the feed of hay at 
noon. If it is more convenient to feed 
the grain alone, following it with si- 
lage, there is little difference. The 
important thing is to feed regularly. 





CAPACITY AND ABILITY. 


Every cow has two limits, namely, 
the limit of her capacity and the lim- 
it of her ability. The limit of her ca- 
pacity is the amount. of food that she 
can consume in 24 hours. The limit 


| properly 


| Corn. 
| of for the first time after the corn is 





of her ability is the quantity of milk 


she is capable of giving in 24 hours. 
Experienced feeders do not try to 
reach the limit of a cow’s capacity, but 
strive to provide her with just as much 
feed as is necessary to stimulate her 
to work to the limit of her ability. 

There is no way of determining this 
other than by weighing the feed and 
weighing the milk. After the cow has 
reached the limit of her ability to 
yield milk, the feeder needs to change 
her ration from time to time, both gn 
character and amount, in order to keep 
the cow in good working condition, so 
that she produces her maximum quan- 
tity of milk. 


FEEDS AND WEATHER. 

Cattle. fed on silage require more 
protection from cold than those fed on 
shredded stalks and dry corn, the 
moisture causing more evaporation, 
which chills. 





SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 


—_— 


Editor Rural World: At this time 
—June 29—a vast area is suffering 
from drouth. Corn that ._ has been 
cultivated is doing fairly 
well, but it behooves us to conserve 
every drop of moisture. We are run- 
ning our surface cultivator hard and 
dragging mower wheels in the larger 
This is the best “tool” we know 





too big for the cultivator, and is so 
much faster than the cultivator, that 
we use them when corn is three feet 
high. I sent my man out last year 
with two horses and wheels and told 
him if he could not use both to ride 
one “like blazes” for an hour and then 
the other. He soon finished and [ 
asked him if he could handle two, 
and he said, “y¢s, I can handle three.” 
He would ride one and lead one on 
each side. Two of my neighbors were 
walking behind wheels today, but this 
is nonsense. Children think it fun to 
ride the horse, but a man ought to be 
along to watch the turning. 

My man took two horses today, (the 
rows were only 40 rods) and dragged 
about ten acres by noon. Now, if we 
get a good rain on this, being so 
smooth, it must be’ stirred again; and 
we are making “A” harrows 30 incLes 
wide. There are many kinds of one- 
horse cultivators, but a man can han- 
dle but one and must walk to do that. 
You can buy mower wheels of almost 
any junk dealer. Don’t cut off thosé 
roots. By the time the corn is a foot 
high the roots occupy all the space. 
If you plow it each way with a shovel 
cultivator, the plant has about one 
square foot from which to draw food, 
instead of 12. AGRICOLA. 


Valuable Articles FREE 


We give away hundreds of 
valuable premiums in our. plan 
to introduce Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer to new readers. 
The “‘Ceuntry Home’’ Depart- 
ment is one of our many inter- 
esting features, LBoys-and girls 
and grown folks, too, can. se- 
cure many —valuable articles 
Without cost. Send for free pre- 
mium list and sample copies. “Brother Jonathan” 
Fruit-Grower and Farmer, Box 610, St. Joseph, Me. 
























































The Telephone Emergency 


HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against such a 

storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in the 
year. Poles were broken off like 
wooden toothpicks, and wires were 
left useless ina tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company 
over a million dollars to repair 
that damage, an item to be re- 
membered when we talk about 
how cheaply telephone service 
may be given, 


More than half of the wire mile- 
age of the Bell System is under- 
ground out of the way of storms. 
The expense of underground con- 
duits and cables is warranted for 
the important trunk lines with 
numerous wires and for the lines 
in the congested districts which / 
serve a large number of people. 


/ But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered pop- 
ulation and doing a small busi- 
ness in a large area, it is imprac« 
ticable to dig trenches, build con- 
duits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. , 

More important is the problem 
of service. Overhead wires are 
necessary for talking a very long 
distance. It is impossible to talk 
more than a limited distance un- 
derground, although Bell engi- 
neers are making a world's record 
for underground communication, 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead wires 
for the long haul, in order that 
the Bell System may give service 
universally between distant parts 


> of the country, 


=. 
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Cattle 


INSPECTION IMPROVES FEEDS 
SOLD IN STATE, 








_ To enable Badger farmers and 
dairymen to know the exact value of 
feeds they buy samples of every 
feeding stuff offered for sale in this 
state have been carefully analyzed. 
‘A complete list of these feeds, tegeth- 
er with reports of all analyses is 
given in Circular 47, just issued by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin. 

That the Wisconsin feeding stuff 
law, which requires all dealers in 
concentrated commercial feeding 
stuffs to give a guaranteed statement 
of chemical content with each sale, 
is benefitting buyers and doing much 
to improve the quality of feed stuffs 
is evidenced by the tables which show 
that but 17 per cent of the feed stuffs 
@nalyzed fall short of the’ dealers 
Suarantee. Tests have been made of 
over 880 feed samples during the 
past year by the Feed and Fertilizer 
Inspection Service. The samples 
were obtained in the open market 
and cover nearly every brand of 
feed stuff sold in the state. 

Of the feed licenses issued to man- 
‘ufacturers and dealers for the current 
year, 99 are held by residents and 
220 by non-residents of the state. In 
practically every case where feed 
stuffs were found to be deficient in 
certain elements it was due to the 
fact that the dealer or manufacturer 
was ignorant of the law or neglected 
to have a careful chemical analysis 
made of his out-put. Since the law 
protects the manufacturer against 
dishonest competition, he generally 
favors the new order and enters into 
hearty co-operation with farmers and 
@ealers in the enforcement of the 
law. 
Calling attention to the marked 
improvement already evident in the 
quality of feed stuffs, the circular 
urges buyers to help in eliminating 
unprofitable feed products by pur- 
chasing only licensed feeds and by 
using the information furnished by 
the experiment station—by which the 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ guaran- 
tees may be checked. Copies of the 
circular will be sent to residents of 
the state upon application to H. L. 
Russell director, Madison. 





EASIER TO SHIP LIVE STOCK 


NOW. 





New regulations governing the in- 
terstate movement of live stock will 
become effective July 1, 1914. These 
changes are designed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to facilitate the 
movement of live stock from quaran- 
tined areas or from public  stock- 
yards. The new regulations, which 
are known as B. A, I. (Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry) Order 210, superseding 
B. A. I. Order 143, deal with the ship- 
ment of cattle from _ tick-infected 
areas, with the movement of swine 
from public stockyards and with the 
dipping of cattle and sheep for 
pcabies. 

Hlereafter cattle that have been 
dipped once under state’ or federal 
supervision may be shipped from an 
area quarantined for ticks to a market 
center where there are proper dip- 
ping facilities and the Department of 
‘Agriculture maintains'- an inspector. 
‘After a second dipping there under 





his supervision the cattle may be sold 
for any purpose. Hitherto it has 
been necessary in times of drought 
for cattle owners in quarantined 
areas to slaughter their stock or sell 
it for slaughter for whatever it would 
bring. The resulting loss will, it is 
hoped, be done away with under the 
new regulations. 

The provision permitting, under 
certain strict conditions, the trans- 
portation of hogs from public stock- 
yards into interstate commerce has 
been made possible by the discovery 
by government scientists of a serum 
which renders swine immune to hog 
cholera. Hitherto all stockyards 
have been considered as infected with 
this disease. Now, however, it is 
considered safe to permit the ship- 
ment of hogs which have been treat- 
ed with the serum and which show 





no symptoms of suffering from any 





daughters 1,299 pounds cf milk and 
40 pounds of butterfat per year 
above that of their dams. Forty 
pounds of fat per year for six years 
(average producing period) by each 
of seven cows would be 1,680 pounds 
of fat—1,680 pounds of fat at 30 cents 
a pound equals $504. This animal 
cost $100 when a calf. One Jersey 
used in the same herd decreased the 
average production of his eleven 
daughters over 700 pounds of milk 
and over 45 pounds of butterfat per 
year below that of their dams. Forty- 
five pounds of fat per year for six 
years by each of eleven cows would 
be 2,970 pounds, which at 30 cents 
per pound would equal $891. The im- 
mediate difference in money value of 
these two bulls on these herds of 
less than 20 cows each was $1,395. 
Both bulls had an equally good 
production. 


chance to increase the 
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form of disease. As a result of this 
it is expected that thousands of light 
weight hogs will be sent from the 
stockyards to the country for feed- 
ing and fattening and that the coun- 
try’s total production of pork will be 
greatly increased thereby. 

The new regulations also with- 
draw all permission for the use of 
nicotine solutions, coal-tar creosote, 
and cresol preparations in the official 
dipping of cattle and sheep for scab- 
ies. This step has been made neces- 
sary by the difficulty experienced in 
keeping baths of this nature at a 
strength sufficient to eliminate all 
danger of disease without having 
them so strong as to be injurious to 
the animals themselves. The depart- 
ment, therefore, decided to insist up- 
on a field test of the strength of all 
solutions used for dipping. A practi- 
cal field test for this purpose is avail- 
able in the case of the sulphid sul- 
phur used in lime in sulphur baths 
for scabies, and for argenious oxide 
in arsenical dips for cattle tick. Of- 
ficial dipping, therefore, will here- 
after be confined to the lime and sul- 
phur and arsenical baths, 





THE VALUE OF GOOD BLOODED 
ANIMALS, 





The apparently high cost of a good 
bull is far outweighed by the greater 
value of his progeny. Such a bull, 
used on a common herd, should easily 
increase the average production by 
his progeny 1,000 pounds of milk or 
40 pounds of fat per cow per year 
over that of their dams. One Hol- 
stein-Friesian bull used in the Ohio 
Experiment Station herd increased 
the average production of his seven 





ee 





THE COW. 


The figures given above take no ac- 
count of the advantageous or detri- 
mental effect on the progeny of these 
daughters.—Indiana Farmer. 





OWNING GOOD STOCK HOLDS BOY 
ON FARM. 





“Let every farmer’s boy have an 
interest in some well bred live stock 
and the slogan ‘Back to the Land’ 
will lose much of its significance— 
there will no longer be a movement 
away from the country to the city.” 

This is the way G. C. Humphrey 
of the Agricultural College of the 
University of Wisconsin looks at the 
problem. Mr. Humphrey believes 
that the whole problem of keeping 
young men on the land may be most 
easily solved by making the boy a 
business partner in the management 
of the farm. As soon as he is able 
to care for them, he should be given 
a few head of Bod stock and allowed 
to handle and market them as he 
thinks best. 

“Nine boys out of every ten have 
an instinctive love for animals,” says 
Mr. Humphrey. “If the farmer would 
take a little pains to cultivate this 
side of his boy’s nature, he would 
never need to fear that the boy would 
grow tired of-the farm and leave. 

“First the boy wants a pet—he 
should have a good dog. Then as he 
grows older he turns from pets to 
animals which will give a financial 
return for the pains he bestows upon 
them. At this stage of the game the 
wise father will take a hand and see 
that his son gets a brood mare, a 
heifer, a few ewes or a couple of 
hogs. 


“But whatever the boy gets it 



































should be high grade stoc { 
matter how great his = nl 
farm animals if he spends time ang 
pains on scrub stock that wil] 

him no profit, his enthusiasm tf 
bound to decline. In my trips abog 
the state I have often noticed thy 
the most contented boys are found oy 
the farms where profit Producing 
herds and flocks are kept.” 













































































AGE OF MEAT ANIMALS, 





In very early age the flesh of ant 
mals frequently lacks flavor and § 
watery. An old animal, properly fg 
tened and in good health, would 
preferable to a young one in poor 
condition. The meat front , 
animals nearly always lacks flayop, 
The best meat will be obtained from 
cattle that are 30 to 40 months old, 
though they may be used at any age 
if in good condition. ; 

A calf under six weeks of 
should be used for veal, and is at iy 
best when about 10 weeks old and 
raised on the cow. Hogs may & 
used at any age after six weeks, but 
the most profitable age at which & 
slaughter is 8 to 12 months. Sheg 
may likewise be used when two 
three months of age and at any time 
thereafter. They will be at their bes” 
previous to reaching two years a 
age, usually at 8 to 12 months. 





PREPARING SEED BED. 


I know it pays to prepare the seed 
bed as perfectly as possible. I gw 
it demonstrated last year. A neighbor | 
spent one-third more time on his field 
in preparing the soil than anyone elg 
in the community. He harrowed 
dragged and disked for several days 
after all other farmers were doneand 
getting ready to plant the seed. 

When he began to plant the soil a 
his field was like an ash bank and perm 
fectly level. He planted a few days 
later, but the seed he planted wem 
out of the ground just as soon as the 
seed of the earlier planting. The 
bed was so conducive to germination 
that the seed sprouted in a very short 
time and came right through the sof 
soil. 

It seemed, too, that the plants grew 
more rapidly. The roots had no tro 
ble to penetrate the soil and find ie 
needed nourishment. The plants were 
strong and healthy, and his crop Wa 
just as early and better than the mi 
jority of his neighbors. : 

I said to him one day, “The insedis 
are bothering my crops a deal, 
but they do not seem to be hurting 
yours, how do you account for this” 

“I have only one solution,” he a 
swered, “I think by thoroughly prepa 
ing my ground for the seed I destroy 
ed a great many of the eggs #0 that 
they did not hatch.” 

This was a point I had not thought 
about. It is true, too, for I am sm 
he exposed thousands of insect a 
the sun which destroyed them. 50? 
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have reached the conclusion ot oe 
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Horticulture 
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BITTER ROT OF APPLES, 















Did you lose any apples from bitter 
pot last year? Or the year before? If 
go, now is the time to plan and carry 

a campaign against it, says the 


Li 





» for ag Fruit Experiment Station at 
crest fy tain Grove, Mo. To do this re- 
‘ime ang that you should be able to 
I return ize it in the early stages, and 
lasm fy goderstand how it spreads and how 
* about itis carried over from year to year. 
= that The disease usually appears about 
ound on or eight weeks after the petals 
. have fallen. In Southern Missouri 
means from about the middie of 
June to the first of July, in North- 
LS. em Missouri a week to ten days later. 
It may appear earlier if the summer is 
1 of ant hot and rainy or it may be delayed un- 
r and fy til August if the first months of sum- 
erly fab mer are dry. It first shows as faint 
vould be light brown spots in the skin of the 
in poor nearly full-grown apple. The spots 
4 increase in size rapidly and become 
3 ine darker brown and sunken as they grow 
1ed from | older. When they are from one-quar- 
nths old, ter of an inch to an inch in diameter 
any age small black dots appear, usually ar- 
‘ ranged in circles around the center of 
: of ap the spots. These are the spore pos- 
is at ity tules from which ooze out pink sticky 
old and masses of spores that spread the dis- 
may ease to other apples and other trees. 
seks, Dut ‘As decay continues the apples fall to 
which t the ground worthless, and the orch- 
. Sheep ardist sees a promising crop ruined 
1 two ty me aad lost. 
any time Bitter rot is carried over from year 
heir best to year in two different ways. First, 
years at by diseased apples which dry up into 
s. the so-called mummies and hang on 
the tree all winter. Second, by dis- 
D. eased spots—cankers—on fruit spurs, 
a small twigs and on limbs up to three 
the seed and four inches in diameter. They may 
- 1 HM occur in the lower part of the tree but 
neighbor | are usually found in the upper part. 
his field BE With moist hot weather about the last 
one else of June or the first week of July the 
arrowed, mummies and cankers produce mil- 
ral lions of bitter rot spores which are 
done and washed by rains or heavy dews on to 
L 4 iearby apples and from one apple to 
e soil af another, and so start an epidemic of 
and pers the disease. In fact, the surest way 
few day8 i io find bitter rot cankers and mum- 
ed were mies that have been overlooked in the 
1 a Clean-up is to keep a sharp wafch for 
The @ the first infected apples, since these 
nin are practically certain to be located 
ery watt Rear some canker or mummy. 
the ' There is good reason also for be- 
lieving that wind and insect help to 
et spread these spores, but as already 
no i the stated, the most important agents are 
find the Tains and heavy dews. 
nis were From all of this it is easy to see that 
oro = the first thing to do in controling bitter 
the tot is to pick all the dead apples in 
teal the trees and get rid of the cankers. 
o —_ If the limbs are relatively small re- 
~ Move them entirely; if more than two 
ae to three inches in diameter, dig out 
be the cankered spots and paint them 
alle over with white lead and raw linseed 
p preva BE oil. Be sure to burn all the mummies 
ey tnd diseased limbs. 


This work is very important, but it, 
tlone, will not control bitter rot, 
simply because no one can be sure, 








= sure after the most careful search, of 
t a * fetting absolutely all the mummies 
sat tad cankers. It must be followed by 
re Careful Spraying preferably with bor- 

UX mixture 4-4-50 or 4-6-50, to 


avoid the russeting that follows the 
Use of lime-surfur late in summer. For 
curculio and late brood of codling 
add arsenate of lead at the rate 

of four pounds of the paste, or two 
_ Wounds if the powdered form is used, 
Der 100 gallons. In either case use, 
, four pounds of lime per 100, to 
wy any possibility of injury with the 


By _&E 


For successful control of bitter rot 
ur applications of bordeaux mixture 
tu made at intervals of 
en three weeks between the last 
Pari of July and the middle of August. 

Y satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained, however, from three or even two 
nica ie tions, especially if the season 
fot od moderately rainy and bitter 
ate hot been bad in the orchard 

the re. If three applications are made, 
j oe should be put on about the 

Tat July, the second during the 
mias’°*X Of July, the third about the 

E- August. Lf only tro sprays 











are used they should go on about a 
month apart beginning the first of 
July. Conditions will need to be very 
favorable though, if two sprayings 
give satisfactory results. If many 
spotted apples show up soon after the 
first spraying another application 
should be made immediately. 

The following list of varieties gives, 
first those most susceptible to bitter 
rot and ends with those least suscep- 
tible. More frequent sprayings will be 
required of course to control the dis- 
ease on the first-class than on the 
last. 

1. Willow Twig and Huntsman. 

2. Ben Davis, Gano, Ingram, Smith, 
Rome Beauty, York Imperial, Clayton, 
Nickajack and Nixonite. 

3. Lowell, Porter and Maiden Blush. 

4. Arkansas, Arkansas Black, Jona- 
than, Grimes, Winesap and Gilpin. 

Of course, all of the work recom- 
mended here means expense. This ex- 
pense is small, however, compard with 
the loss of the season’s crop. And the 
man who has once been hit by bitter 
rot knows what that means. 

For further assistance or informa- 
tion write to the State Fruit Experi- 
ment Station, Mountain Grove Mo, 





STATE NURSERY AND ORCHARD 
INSPECTION, 





By Leonard Haseman. 


The inspection service of the Mis- 
souri Agriculttural Experiment Sta- 
tion will soon begin its second year’s 
work of inspection of nurseries and or- 
chards. This work is done in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the inspec- 
tion law passed by the last legislature. 
This law requires that all nursery 
stock propagated in the state be in- 
spected once each year before the 
grower Can sell it or otherwise dispose 
of it. This is done to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of dangerous insects and 
plant diseases on such stock. There 
are in the state: between 125 and 150 
men and firms propagating nursery 
stock which includes not only fruit 
trees, but also shade trees, ornamental 
shrubs, vines, blackberries, raspber- 
ries and in fact, all woody plants 
grown out of doors. The law requires 
all men and firms propagating such 
stock to apply to the chief inspector, 
Columbia, Mo., for an inspection of 
such stock before the first of July of 
each year, so that all of the stock can 
be inspected during the months of July 
and August when the state inspectors 
are devoting their entire time to such 
work. 

The state law requires that all men 
and firms who are not propagating 
nursery stock but who buy and sell it 
under their own name as dealers, job- 
bers, tree planters, landscape archi- 
tects, etc., must apply for a dealer’s 
certificate. All regular agents repre- 
senting Missouri nurseries or nur- 
series in other states must secure a 
state agent’s permit by applying at the 
office of the chief inspector. 

In order to make the work of the in- 
spector service the most effective pos- 
sible and in order to protect the hor- 
ticultural and agricultural interests of 





*>the state as they should be protected, 
ithe chief inspector desires that nur- 
| serymen, dealers, agents, farmers and 
others who are interested in the in- 
spection work, report to this office all 
information regarding the growing and 
handling of nursery stock and cases of 
outbreaks of destructive insect pests, 
such as San Jose scale and the like. 
This will help the Inspection Service 
extend its work and give aid where it 
is needed. 





KEEP UP THE CHINCD BUG FIGHT. 





By Leonard Haseman, 


The chinch bugs are beginning to 
migrate fully ten days earlier than 
usual, In some places they are al- 
ready moving into corn fields and 
remedies must be applied at once. 
Where the pest has not yet begun to 
migrate use the dust and chemical bar- 
riers to hold them in the wheat fields. 
The best dust barrier can be made by 
plowing one or more parallel ditches 
and dragging a log through these un- 
til every clod has been ground into 
fine dust. It is the dust, rather than 
the ditch which keeps back the bugs, 
so make sure that there is plenty of 
fine dust. After the ditch has been 
properly made it ia necessary that ihe 





log be dragged back and forth in it 
every few minutes during the warm 
part of the day when the bugs are most 
active, so as to keep the dust stirred. 
A plowed strip properly worked so as 
to maintain a fine dust mulch will 
take the place of the ditches, 

In case of rain a dust barrier can- 
not be maintained and a supply of 
creosote, crude carbolic acid, heavy 
road oil or coal tar should be on hand 
for making a chemical barrier. Keep 
the line fresh by adding more material 
to prevent them from breaking across. 
Where the chemical is thin like oil, ap- 
ply it by bending the edge of a pail so 
as to form a narrow spout or by driv- 
ing a nail through the side of the pail 
so as to permit only a fine stream to 
escape as the line is being formed. A 


with a hoe, shovel or drag along which 
the chemical ig poured. The line need 
not be more than an inch wide if it is 
renewed often enough. Post holes 
placed so as to touch or cut into the 
line will act as traps into which the 
bugs will fall where they are easily 
killed with coal oil. 

Where the pest has already gotten 
into the corn, spray or use a torch to 
kill the bugs. The spray recommended 
is made as follows: Dissolve one- 
half pound of laundry soap in one gal- 
lon of water by boiling; then add two 
gallons of coal oil to the hot soap wa- 
ter and beat the two solutions up to- 
gether. 
the purpose. 
lons before using. 
when it 
bug and it may be applied to the mi- 
grating swarms on the ground, as well 
as on the corn. Paris green and other 
arsenical poisons are of no value, since 
this bug takes its food in the form of 
sap through a piercing beak. Cobs 
saturated in coal oil and lighted, are 
sometimes used to flash up and down 
infested plants for killing the bugs. 
Waste no time attempting to scatter 
diseased bugs, for the seeds or spores 
of the disease are present in all soils 
and if the weather is proper the dis- 
ease will develop and destroy the 
bugs without man’s aid. 

Farmers may help in controlling the 
chinch bug by reporting all outbreaks, 
as well as the results obtained by 
using the above remedies, to the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Columbia, Mo. 





FIGHTING THE WHITE PINE BLIS- 
TER RUST. 





After Further Investigations Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Recommends 
te Destruction of all 
Infected Lots. 


Further investigations by specialists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
into the white pine blister rust have 
convinced the department that if this 
disease becomes generally distributed 
in our forests it will be the worst en- 
emy that the white pine has to en- 
counter. Drastic action is therefore 
urged again by the authorities in order 
to eradicate the disease before it be- 
comes as firmly planted here as it is 
already in Europe. Owners of infect- 
ed areas are strongly advised to de- 
stroy their diseased trees without de- 
lay. 
can recover, and it is merely a men- 
ace to its neighbors. 

In a professional paper published as 
bulletin No.116 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled “New 
Facts Concerning the White Pine Blis- 
ter Rust,” the latest information avail- 
able regarding this disease is set forth. 

To indicate the seriousness of the 
disease it is stated that about 10 years 
ago infected trees were found in the 
pines planted for ornamental pur- 
poses in a large private estate in Ver- 
mont. About 50 of the 150 trees on 
this estate or 331-3 per cent are now 
visibly affected by this disease. Prob- 
ably 5 or 10 per cent more will de- 
velop it, for it takes a long time for 
the maximum of damage to be done. 

In studying this menace the De- 
partment of Agriculture has had some- 
thing like 200 lots of white pines care- 
fully inspected. Results of this in- 
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narrow firm path should first be made | 
not been grown from seeds would 


}make a conscientious search for evi- 
}dence of the disease, it is hoped that 





An old churn is excellent for | 
Dilute to 20 or 25 gal- | 
This spray kills | 
touches the body of the | 


There is no chance that the tree ¢ 





MAIN & MARKET, 


spection show conclusively that a sin- 
gle tree with fruiting bodies of the 
fungus and in proximity to a currant 
bush which acts as a carrier for the 
disease may start an epidemic which 
may continue for years and may 
spread over an area of several square 
miles. Moreover it was found that the 
inspection and removal of trees ac- 
tually found to be infected was quite 
inefficient to prevent the spread of the 
plague. Despite the present loss that 
it would cause, therefore, the depart- 
ment feels that the only safe method 
is the total destruction of in- 
fected lots. 

The white pine blister rust is a na- 
tive of Europe, and was first discoy- 
ered in this country in 1909. It has not 
as yet attacked any of our forests, and 
if owners of white pines which have 


it can yet be kept under control. Or- 
dinarily the rust makes its presence 
known through yellow blisters which 
break out through the bark on the 
main stem near the ground. After a 
few days these blisters break open and 
give forth large numbers of dusty 
orange-colored pine spores. 

Owners who have reason to suspect 
this disease on their trees are urged to 
forward specimens for investigation to 
the office of Forest Pathology, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, where examination 
of them will be made free of charge. 





The secret of successful stack 
building is to keep the middle full 
and well tramped, 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE NOTES. 





More young men. with scientific 
training in agriculture were graduat- 
ed this week at Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
than in any other of the 43 com- 
mencements that have marked its 
history. They numbered 153 in all, 
including the men who completed the 
two-year courses, perhaps the largest 
number sent out by any agricuiural 
college of the country this year. Be- 
sides these graduates, there were 44 
graduates in home economics, 88 in 
engineering, 12 in industrial science 
and 15 in veterinary medicine. 

But its unusual numbers is not the 
most interesting and significant thing 
about this year’s agricultural graduat- 
ing class at Iowa State College; the 
important fact is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are going to 
make their way back to the farm, 
most of them this year, the others 
after a year or two of teaching or 
experiment station work or further 
study. A careful census of the grad- 
uates justifies the statement that of 
the 127 men trained in agronomy, 
animal husbandry, agricultural en- 
gineering and horticulture, practi- 
cally a hundred are planning to take 
up farming; the other 26 graduates 
were trained for dairy manufactur- 
ing, forestry and educational work 
and will enter those fields. That 
showinz upsets the standing com- 
plaint that agricultural colleges do 
not send their young men back to the 
land. 

There was no happier participant 
in this commencement than former 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son. The college honored him by 
conferring a degree of doctor of 
science, but that wasn’t the cause of 
his happiness. “I don’t know that 
another sheepskin will help me a 
great deal,’ he said, in a character- 
istic address after President R. A. 
Pearson had conferred the degree, “I 
have more already than I really 
know what to do with.” But he ex- 
pressed great joy in the growth of 
agricultural education in land grant 
colleges. “When I first came to Iowa 
State College,” he said, “I couldn’t 
find more than a young man or two 
in its agricultural courses. Now we’re 
graduating a great company of them 
every year. This is a great day for 
this college and for Iowa and the 
nation.” 

The honorary degree of doctor of 
science wag also conferred on Prof. 
G. L. McKay, formerly head of the 
dairy department of the college and 
widely known as a dairy authority. 

The commencement address was 
delivered by Dean Albion W. Small 
of the University of Chicago, who 
gave out of his deep learning an ad- 
dress that was remarkable for its 
simplicity. In terms of every day life 
be laid down great principles of liv- 
ing, which he summed up in three 
statements: “Get into the game, de- 
liver the goods, and learn to make 
sacrifice hits.’ Governor Geo. W. 
Clarke also made a short address in 
which he urged the graduates to take 
on public mindedness and put aside 
narrow private mindedness. 





RURAL CREDIT. 





Generally speaking, the owner of a 
farm has no trouble in borrowing 
three-fifths of its market value on 
long time at an interest rate consid- 
erably lower than that prevailing in 
his region for short time loans, but 
the farm owner represents less than 
half the rural population. Nearly 
2,500,000 farms are worked by ten- 
ants, being more than one-third of 
all farms, and the proportion of ten- 
ant farmers steadily rises. ‘With 
machinery and the gradual introduc- 
tion of more intensive methods the 
proportion of hired laborers also 
tends to rise, 

Rural credit is almost always dealt 
with from the point of view of the 
farm owner; but there is quite as big 
a problem from the point of view of 
the man who tills the soil, but does 
not own it. We want no loafing land- 
lord system here. The British gov- 
ernment’s land purchase scheme is 
already changing Ireland from a 
country of abject tenants to one of 
thrifty, uplooking small owners. 

We are a vast distance, thank 





goodness, from Ireland’s former con- 
dition. But even here divorce be- 
tween ownership of the soil and till- 
age of it has gone far enough fairly 
to raise the question as to whether a 
credit scheme cannot be worked out 
that will make it easier for the am- 
bitious and competent tenant of farm 
hand to buy land.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





SUMMER CARE, 





There are many things necessary 
for the successful growing of hogs. 
Close watch should be kept on all 
animals, so that they do not become 
infested with lice. A pig can not 
thrive when covered with lice. 

During the warm season a good 
way to prevent or cure this condition 
is to have what is known as a cement 
wallow, that is, a wallow 12 or 15 
feet wide and as long as is necessary 
to accommodate the herd, from five 
to six inches in depth at one end, to 
a foot or more at the other, where 
the pigs can lie during the heat of 
the day. 

A dip made of any of the coaltar 
preparations, one part of the crude 
dip to 50 parts of water, will destroy 
the lice and prevent further trouble. 
A few gallons of crude petroleum, 
poured on top of the dip, are often 
used; this will not only kill the lice, 
but will also kill the nits. If hogs 
are lousy, it will be as necessary to 
clean and treat the sleeping quarters 
as it is to dip the hogs, or they will 
go back to the sleeping quarters and 
soon become infested again. 


GOOD WINTER LAYER. 








The Light Brahma is one of the old- 
est breeds in the American Standard, 
and, unlike many others, is still a 
leading favorite. It is doubtful if 
poultry ingenuity could “invent” a va- 
riety that will stand the test of time 
as has the Light Brahma. It is in a 
class of its own—a large, grand roast- 
ing fowl, and yet at eight to ten weeks 
of age makes an excellent broiler. It 
goes still farther. As a winter layer 
it is not only unsurpassed, but it pro- 
duces a handsome brown egg of gener- 
ous size. With all those good traits it 
also attracts by its beauty, and it 
tempts by its good natured ways. The 
Brahma is handsome—the white body 
ornamented by black, and white 
hackle, black tail, black wings, strong 
bay colored eyes, and low, ornamental 


comb set on a massive head, causes 


admiration by all who see it. Its quiet, 
gentle ways, too, soon win the heart 
of the poultry lover. Noble Brahma. 
The American Light Brahma, however, 
is a different fowl in makeup than is 
its English cousin. The latter is not 
highly recommended for utility, and is 
more especially bred for show pur- 
poses. When the first importations 
came to this country it did not take 
the: practical Isaac K. Felch long to 
know its virtues, and probably to him 
more than to any other American fan- 
cier belongs the credit of having made 
the Light Brahma the bird that it is 
today. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle and Hogs Higher—Live Stock 
Run Light While the Demand 
Fair—Prices 10c¢ to 15e 
Higher. 











CATTLE—A moderate supply of 
beef steers, but the quality was good, 
and choice to prime beeves were in- 
clined to be the predominating grade. 
The run carried a much smaller pro- 
portion of medium and half-fat kinds 
than was the case all last week. Best 
quality steers were again in strong 
demand and the bulk moved active 
and prices were strong to a dime 
higher. Some yearlings topped the 
market at $9.30, and a tidy sprinkling 
when in a range of $8.80@9.00. Me- 
dium-grade steers were about steady, 
and there were practically no com- 
plaints on the market in any place. 
A good clearance was effected. 

Heifer supply carried a very small 
quota of choice grades, and nothing 
on the strictly fancy corn-fed order 
was available. The run about of 


normal breadth, and the small sup-} 





ply was a stimulating factor to the 
trade. Bulk of the heifers, excepting 
the commoner classes, a‘dime higher 
and extremes better. Common to me- 
dium grades were on a_ steady to 
strong basis. Best mixed loads of 
steers and heifers sold for $8.50, but 
there were few straight loads of heif- 
ers that bettered the $8 mark. The 
trade in cows had a much firmer tone. 
Supply was moderate and with a good 
demand, sellers were after higher 
prices. Most of the cows from can- 
ners up to best grades were a flat 
dime higher and in places more. 
Bulls reflected but little change in 
price, but moved fairly actively. 

Early in the session feeders and 
stockers were slow and draggy, and 
bids not any better than last week. 
However, as the day wore on the 
movement became slightly better and 
the movement was a generally steady 
affair. Common grades, however, were 
difficult to move. There was no 
change in she stuff, market being 
slow, 
Prices averaged about steady. 

Supply of quarantine cattle consist- 
ed of 95 car loads. Bulk of the show- 
ing was from Texas, although there 
was a fair offering out of canner ter- 
ritory. There was a good demand for 
the Texas steers and they got action 
fairly early in the day. Order buy- 
ers afforded a good competition for 
the packers and as a result sellers 
had practically no trouble in moving 
their holdings. Bulk of heavy steers 
were on a dime higher basis and com- 
mon kinds of steers were 15@25c 
higher. Best grass. steers made 
$7.80. With just a fair supply of can- 
ners and yearlings available and a 
good demand market was active, and 
prices on a steady to strong basis. 
Some lightweight Arkansas range 
steers brought $5.10 and some steers 
from Louisiana $5. 

HOGS—A light supply—in fact, it 
was the smallest run on Monday this 
year. A right good demand prevailed, 
and as a result sellers were able to 
force buyers into paying prices at the 
opening of 10@15c higher for all good 
offerings, but about half of the ad- 
vance was lost later. 


Packers fought hard for a steady 
market, but finally had to pay 5@10c 
higher than on last Friday for their 
hogs. The top was $8.65 for a goodly 
number of hogs, while the bulk went 
at $8.50@8.60, although there was 
quite a few 
The top was ic higher than the top 
in Chicago and 12%c above the top 
in Kansas City. The bulk went also 
higher than on any of the other west- 
ern markets. 


Hogs that had quality and weight— 
that is, those that suited shippers and 
city butchers, weighing 180 pounds 
and over—found ready sale at $8.55 
and up to the top, while the mixed 
and plain grades went to the packers 
at $8.25@8.50 and the rough hogs $8 
@8.20, most of them at $8@8.10. 
None of the buyers secured as many 
hogs‘as really wanted. 

Lights and pigs with plenty of 
quality found ready sale, the best of 
the lights going at $8.30@8.50, fair 
grades at $8@8.25, best sort of pigs 
weighing less than 125 pounds at $8 
@8.25, fair to medium pigs at $7.35@ 
7.90 and the common kinds at $6.75@ 
7.25. While the good pigs and lights 
went readily enough, the poorer 
grades were pretty slow, sale and 


due to an indifferent demand. |. 


plain hogs under $8.50. |} 





“ 


a 
prices were irregular and eneraly 
unsatisfactory. . 

SHEEP—There was no materia) 
change to the trade, so far ag sheep 
of any sort were concerned, 
lambs were a dime higher, ang 
found ready sale at the advanee, OW 
ing to the good, strong’ de 
Lambs that were not fat did not show 
any material improvement, ag {jy | 
buyers were looking for good, fy 
kinds only and purchased the 
grades simply because they were con. 
pelled to do so, as they could not get 
as many of the good ones as they ge. 
sired. 


Quite a lot of lambs sold at 
9.10, the latter price being paid fo 
a number from Tennessee, ag Well. 
as some from other states. Pair to 
medium lambs sold at ere 
thin grades at $7.75@8.25 and 
culls at $6@7. Buyers did not a 
the lambs as closely as they frequent. 
ly do, as there was pretty good com. 
petition for lambs. 


Good handy weight mutton sheep 
sold at $4.50@4.75, the same as all of 
last week, while the plain and heayy 
kinds went at $4@4.25. Br 
ewes with quality went at $5@5, 
fair kinds at $4.25@4.50, best chop 
pers and stockers at $3.35@4.00, plain 
stockers at $2.25@3.25 and bucks at 
$3.50. The offerings were well cleaned 
up. ; 
HORSES—While there were not 
many buyers on the market therm 
were enough outsiders to take care of 
the small receipts. The demand fron 
the eastern states was fair, consider- 
ing the fact that this is the dull 
period of the year. There were buy- 
ers here from Virginia, Kentucky and 
Alabama looking for horses worth 
the money. The auction showed no 
essential price changes from last 
week. Extra good horses of various 
classes are selling right well, while 
the common trashy kinds are slow 
and hard to move at prices that satis- 
fy shippers. 

MULES—Salesmen claim they could” 
place a limited offering of real good 
big mules, but the animals must have. 
quality to make them move at good 
prices. Big mules that are rough and 
lack finish are not wanted at this 
time. The demand for mine mules a@ 
present is lighter than usual. 
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HOG CHOLERA, 





No protective agent against hog 
cholera yet discovered equals in ef- 
fectiveness the Dorset-Niles serum, 
or, under certain conditions, the 
serum and virulent cholera blood ad- 
ministered at the same time—simul- 
taneously. 

Notwithstanding the gratifying re- 
gults that are being secured from the 
yse of the serum, however, all of the 
hog-producing states are more or less 
discouraged at the continuance and 
spread of hog cholera. 

From recent investigations made, 
including all the states of the Union, 
ijt has been found that while the 
serum accomplishes all that could 
reasonably be expected of it in the 
way of protection, the sanitary regu- 
lations, such as the careful disposal 
of infected carcasses, thorough disin- 
fection of premises, etc., are, in the 
majority of instances, being more or 
less neglected or ignored; and there 
can be little doubt that it is to this 
neglect, in the main, that the maxi- 
mum of good results is not being se- 
cured. 

It should be indelibly impressed 
upon the mind of every hog owner in | 
the state that cholera is one of the 
most infectious of animal diseases; 
and while the serum may protect the 
well hogs in an outbreak, it will not, 
and does not, prevent the spread of 
the infection from the diseased car- 
casses, if the latter are not effectual- 





ly destroyed, either by burning or 
deep burial with lime, and other sani- 
tary measures adopted to kill the in- 
fection and prevent its being spread 
to other herds. In other words: To 
use the serum only, without adopting 
strict sanitary measures along with | 
it, is tantamount to keeping the dis- | 
ease alive just for the fun of trying | 
to protect against it. This is not as| 
it should be, and is certainly not the | 
end sought to be accomplished by | 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Board | 
which is charged with the control of 
this infectious and expensve disease, | 
nor, we should hope, by intelligent | 
hog owners themselves. Neverthe- 
less, this is precisely what is being | 
done by many at the present time, 
and it is largely due to this condition | 
of affairs that hog cholera is being 
permitted to spread, notwithstanding 
the extensive use of the serum. 

The point to be strongly urged here 
is that the serum, although a most 
valuable protective agent in itself, is 
an aid, or adjunct, only, in the con- 
trol and eradication of hog cholera 
infection; the main thing being the 
adoption and strict enforcement of 
necessary and thorough sanitary 
measures, as required by law and the 
Tegulations of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board. 

Louisiana has one of the very best 
live stock sanitary laws, and set of 
fegulations, in the whole country. 
Laws of such a character are not 
enacted, nor regulations adopted, to 
work a hardship on any one, but are 
for the general good of the people; 
and the authorities, in trying to en- 
force the law and the regulations— 
for the general good—should receive 
the assistance and hearty co-opera- 
tion of every one for whose benefit 
the law was made. 

Are our hog owners giving to the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board this 
assistance and hearty co-operation to 
thable it to carry out the sanitary 
Provisions of the law for their bene- 
ft, and in the interest of the hog- 
Taising industry of our state? If not, 
we need never expect to get rid of 
the infection of hog cholera, notwith- 
standing the use of the serum. 

Public opinion and sentiment are 
Powerful factors in determining re- 
sults. Why, then, should they not be 

ted more along lines that will 
‘Stomplish the greatest good to the 
Steatest number of our citizens, as 
COtcerns the control and extermina- 
tion of hog cholera, and the upbuild- 

8 of a great and profitable branch 





The State Live Stock Sanitary 
_S*ard, with headquarters at Baton 
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the benefit - of - 


our hog raisers, but, at the same 
time, the law under which the board 
was created also requires that its 
sanitary regulations be carried out. 
This cannot be effectively accom- 
plished, however, without the co- 
operation of our people, who are 
vitally, or otherwise, interested, which 
includes our parish authorities as 
well as individuals. 

“In unity there is strength” is a 
motto which is as true in its applica- 
tion to the hog cholera situation as 
to any other of equal importance. 

With serum and sanitation com- 
bined, there is every reason to hope 
for successful results; to depend up- 
on serum alone is only trifling with 
the problem.—Modern Farming. 


PIG-EATING SOWS, 








The common reason for a sow eat- 
ing her pigs is improper feeding and 
care before farrowing. Sows which 
have not been getting enough bone 
and muscle building material in their 
feed have an unnatural craving, and 
if they get a chance, they eat the 
after-birth. 

Then the similarity in the odor of 
the after-birth and the young pigs 
tempts them to begin eating the 





young pigs. Often the udder is con- 
gested and the bowels are constipat- | 
ed, everything combining to make the | 
sow irritable. As a result, the pigs | 
are likely to pain her when suckling, | 
and she will kill one or more of 
them. | 


tions the best all round hog remedy 
for any one to use. 

We furnish our hogs a concrete 
swimming hole for hot weather, with 
a weak solution of good dip. This 
must not be too strong as they will 
stay in from thirty minutes to two 
and a half hours. 


U.S. WARNS AGAINST ALLEGED 
HOG CHOLERA CURES. 








Government Has Not Approved Any 
Treatment Except the Protective 
Serum, 

Evidence of what appears to be a 
well organized campaign to delude 
farmers throughout the country into 
buying an alleged cure for hog chol- 
era, under the impression that this 
has been investigated and approved by 
the United States Government, has 
reached the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Articles praising this medicine, 
benetol by name, are being sent out 
widespread to newspapers. These ar- 
ticles are so worded that it appears as 
if the Department of Agriculture had 
received reports from the State of 
Minnesota showing that the medicine 
had proved most beneficial. As a mat- 
ter of fact the one report received 
by the Department was an unofficial 
and unsolicited statement sent pre- 
sumably from the promoters them- 
selves. The Department attaches no 
importance whatsoever to this state- 
ment. It has no reason to believe in 
the efficiency of any proprietary cure 
for hog cholera and does not recom- 
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get the  pig-eating 
seems impossible to 
Such sows should 


Some sows 
habit, and it 
break them of it. 
be sold. 

About the only practical way to 
prevent sows from laying on their 
pigs is to put up a two-by-four 
around the edge of the pen, seven or 
eight inches from the wall, and six 
or seven inches from the floor, in such 
a way that danger of the pigs being 
crushed between the sow and the 
wall will be eliminated. The bedding 
should be rather light, so that the 
pigs will have free opportunity to get 
out of the way when the sow lies 
down. 





WEANING PIGS AT SIX WEEKS. 





The age of pigs at weaning time de- 
pends upon circumstances, says In- 
dependent Farmer. If the sow is to 
be bred for a fall litter, the pigs may 
be weaned at six weeks of age. If 
no fall litter is desired, they should 
not be weaned so soon. We soldom 
ever wean our pigs unless we intend 
to breed the sow for a fall litter. 

As soon as the pigs are old enough 
to eat, we prepare a place where they 
can get feed by themselves, and as 
soon as their appetites increase we 
increase their feed. By doing this, 
they will not care for their mother 
very long, especially if they have 
plenty of range where they can get 
plenty of green feed, as pasture and 
range is very essential to their 
growth and health. 

As for feed for our young pigs, we 
prefer first, skimmed milk, second, 
shorts and corn. We do not like oats 
on account of the hulls. We have 
used tankage and think it very good, 
but at present prices we think it is 
too high. We do not use any dope 
for our hogs as we consider clean 





feed; clean beds, and sanitary condi- 





PASTURE. 


mend any. Under certain conditions 
it urges farmers to protect their stock 
with anti-hog-cholera serum but that 
is all. 

In connection with this attempt it 
may be said that the medicine, which 
is now put forward as good for hogs, 
was advertised some time ago as a 
means of killing tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and cancer germs, according to an ar- 
ticle published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Af 
that time it was asserted that the army 
was interested in it. As a matter of 
fact the army was no more interested 
than the Department of Agriculture is 
now. 

In view of the evidence that the at- 
tempt to create this false impression 
is persistent and widespread, all hog- 
owners are warned to communicate 
with the United States authorities be- 
fore accepting as true any statement 
that the Government recommends any 
treatment other than the serum al- 
ready mentioned. 


The Shepherd 


WOOL GROWERS URGE LEGISLA- 
TIO 











Committee Appointed at the Conference 
Recommends Better Protection 
for Sheep. 





As a result of the Sheep and Wool 
Conference held recently, growers and 
manufacturers are urging a federal 
bounty system as a means to exterm- 
inate predatory animals on western 
ranges, the enactment of state laws to 
control dogs in farm states, the stand- 
ardization of wool by the Department 
of Agriculture, the establishment of 
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government sheep breeding farms to 
determine the breeds of sheep best 
adapted to various conditions, and the 
creation of wool colleges for the pro- 
motion of more scientific methods in 
wool production. 

In the report address to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, it is pointed 
out that the sheep industry of the 
United States is now valued at ap- 
proximately $230,000,000, but that un- 
favorable conditions are causing the 
supply of sheep to decrease rapidly. 
The conference was called by the sec- 
retary in order to consider the prob- 
lems presented by this situation. 

The committee presents its conclu- 
sions in part as follows: 

“A careful estimate indicates that 
approximately $15,000,000 worth of 
poultry and live stock are annually 
destroyed in this country by the depre- 
dations of predatory wild animals. In 
the western states, on which most of 
this burden falls, the great percentage 
of these predatory animals are bred 
and raised on land properly withdrawn 
from settlement by the federal gov- 
ernment. Under such conditions, 
those interested in our animal hus- 
bandry feel that the nation should as- 
sume its share of this burden through 
a system of national bounties. 

“In the farming states, thousands of 
sheep are annually destroyed by dogs 
and this menace keeps many farmers 
from taking up sheep husbandry, thus 
reducing the nation’s supply of meat 
and wool. There is a pressing need 
for better legislation on this subject in 
many of the states and we respectful- 
ly suggest that the Department of Ag- 
riculture could materially assist in se- 
curing such legislation by giving this 
movement its moral support in every 
way possible. 

“At the present time, we have in 
the United States no generally accept- 
ed standards for the determination of 
the various grades of wool. This lack 
of standardization makes it impossible 
for the wool grower to know the grade 
of wool he is producing or the value 
of it in the market, We appreciate the 
most useful work done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the standardi- 
zation of cotton and we urgently pe- 
tition that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment your department will take up the 
matter of standardizing wool. 

“Wool growing is a science that re- 
quires not only the sound judgment of 
practical breeders, but the technical 
knowledge possessed by the trained 
expert. We therefore appreciate that 
under present conditions there is im- 
mediate need for the establishment of 
government sheep breeding farms, one 
of which shall be located in the inter-- 
mountain states and another in the 
central part of the United States, 
where, under supervision of experts, 
experiments may be conducted to de- 
termine what type of sheep produces 
the most desirable quality of wool and 
is best adapted to the conditions ex- 
isting in the various parts of the ter- 
ritory concerned. In connection with 
this government breeding farm, we 
would urge the maintenance of & wool 
college where a short course in wool, 
wool growing and sheep breeding 
would be available to those connected 
with our sheep industry. The urgent 
need of such institutions leads us to 
ask that every effort be made to estab- 
lish them in the near future.” 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was _ estab- 
lished = in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 
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bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
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scriber.. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
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Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 


Mo., as second-class matter. 











The city girl with her facilities for 
shopping has nothing “on the country 
girl since the advent of the parcel 
post system, as she can now_ order 
suits, hats, etc., amd have them de- 
livered the next day. 





The Glorious Fourth has come and 
gone on record as the quietest and 
sanest, and consequently the number 
of deaths and accidents greatly les- 
sened. There will always be room 
for improvement until we are entirely 
free from the casualty toll. 





Everybody interested in agriculture, 
aot only in Kansas, but throughout 
the whole country, will regret the 
resignation of Hon. F. D. Coburn, who 


served as secretary of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture for nearly 
twenty-one years. His _ retirement 


will be considered a distinct loss to 
agriculturists everywhere. 





Since it is supposed that the com- 
mon house mosquito does not travel 
far, much can be done to prevent the 
annoyance of these pests’ by doing 
away with their breeding places. 
Screening will exclude mosquitoes 
but the better practice is to avoid 
their development by looking after 
the drainage of small pools, and the 
disposition of tin cans or other ar- 
ticles that may retain sufficient water 
for them to breed in. If rain barrels, 
water tanks, cisterns, and other res- 





 ervoirs are necessary, these should be 


screened or covered in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the’ entrance of 
mosquitoes as these insects develop 
only in water. Pools or small bodies 
of water which cannot be otherwise 
controlled and which are too small 
for the keeping of fishes may be 
treated with a film of kerosene to 
prevent any mosquito breeding. 





Many fruit growers spray their 
trees carefully just after the blossoms 
fall in an attempt to control the ap- 
ple worm. There is no question but 
that this is one of the most important 
sprays of the year in combating this 
worm. However, suggests R.. B. 
Cruickshank of the College of Agri- 
culture, Ohio State . University, it 
should be supplemented’ by. at least 
one spray in the summer. The codl- 
ing moth which is the. parent’ or 
adult of the apple worm has two 
generations in Ohio. The _ second 
brood makes its appearance about 
the first week in July. These worms 
do an immense amount of injury 
and should be fought. Arsenate of 
lead used at the rate of about three 


pounds to 50 gallons of water, or 
Bordeaux mixture is- the material 
used for this pest. .It will aid in 


stopping the ravages of the curculio 
and the various caterpillars which 
are bothersome in July. Where bit- 
ter rot or Arkansas blotch is present, 
Bordeaux mixture spray should be 
used, the two being applied at the 
same time. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN INTERESTED 
IN IMPROVING HOME. 





Last year a school superintendent in 
a small Ohio town received a catalog 
from the Cleveland Home Gardening 
Association. This is an association 
that furnishes garden seeds at 1 cent 
per packet, generally to public school 
pupils. She thought the catalog would 
not interest her boys and girls, so she 
destroyed it. This year the catalog 
Was again received. This time it was 
taken to the schoo]. At once it excited 
the interest of the pupils. They asked 
the teacher to send in their orders for 
them. This was done and it was found 
later that 265 packets of seeds, mostly 
flower, had been ordered. This was 
done in a school enrolling fewer than 
30 pupils. It is not difficult to enlist 
the help of children in trying to im- 
prove the appearance of the home, if 
such matters are only brought to their 
attention. 


HOURS-OF-LABOR STATUTES. 





In the great majority of cases, 
writes Walter M. Glass in the April 
Case and Comment, the Lawyer’s Mag- 
azine, the statutes limiting the hours 
of labor are confined to certain desig- 
nated employments which do not in- 
clude farm laborers, but the latter are 
expressly excluded from the statute 
in Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
New York. In California, Florida, and 
Kansas provision is made for the ob- 
servance of one day of rest in the 
week, except in the case of emergency 
or of necessity. In Connecticut, Flori- 
da, and New Hampshire a specified 
number of hours will constitute a 
day’s work unless it is otherwise pro- 
vided in the contract. It may safely 
be said that in no other occupation, 
except possibly domestic service, are 
the hours of labor as long. as upon the 
farm, and in very few, if any, is the 


| amount of labor performed, measured 


by the absolute foot pound, so great. 
But the hours of labor statutes are de- 
signed rather as protection against 
dangerous conditions affecting the 
health, as in the case of underground 
miners, or as a protection against ac- 
cident to others, as in the case of tele- 
graph operators or trainmen, than as 
a protection to the laborer himself 
from performing too great an amount 
of work. The reasons for the hours- 
of-labor acts, therefore, do not apply 
to farm laborers. 





TO COMPENSATE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES. 


The Kern-McGillicuddy bill to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering accidents 
or occupational diseases in the course 
of their employment was favorably re- 








ported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on April 21. The bill is being 
urged by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and is-endorsed by 
numerous medical, labor and civic 
bodies. -The Federal government now 
employs more than one-third of a mil- 
lion men and women, many of them in 
hazardous undertakings such as river 
and harbor work, navy yards and ar- 
senals, the reclamation and forestry 
services, and in the Canal Zone. Of- 
ficial reports show that many. of these 
employees are not properly protected 
against accidents and occupational 
diseases, and that the injured are 
compensated inadequately or not at 
all.* One case of acute lead-poisoning 
causing a loss of 37 days by a navy 
yard employee was refused compensa- 
tion under the existing law because 
the inhalation of lead dust in his case 
was “a necessary incident” of his oc- 
cupation, and therefore there was 
“nothing accidental in the injury re- 
sulting therefrom.” A girl employed 
to fold heavy paper in the government 
printing office contracted from contin- 
uous strain on her fingers and wrist a 
eystic growth which she was obliged 
to have surgically removed, but com- 
pensation was refused her on the 
ground that her incapacity was “not 
due to injury,” but to “excessive use.” 
Many similar cases, including com- 
pressed air illness, could be cited. 

In the matter of accidents, “frac- 
tures of an arm or leg,” reports the 
Bureau of Labor, “have led to pay- 
ments in amounts less than $25, the 
loss of an eye in amounts varying be- 
tween $25 and $50, and in the case of 
the loss of a right arm the injured 
workman was entitled to a payment of 


i less than $50.” 


The Kern-McGillicuddy bill was 
drawn by workmen’s compensation ex- 
perts after careful study. Its enact- 
ment would establish for United States 
employees scientific standards of in- 
demnity in accord with those of the 
more progressive American states and 
European countries. 





TYPHOID DISAPPEARS IN THE 
ARMY 





During 1913 typhoid fever has prac- 
tically been eliminated from the Unit- 
ed States Army. What this means can 
be appreciated only by those who know 
the varied conditions under which 
these men live. About 90,000 soldiers 
are scattered over the Philippine 
Islands, Oahu in the Hawaiian group, 
Northern China, Panama, Alaska and 
the United States proper. About 12,000 
have been living under canvas in 
camps in Texas since February, 1913. 
Five thousand are native Filipinos liy- 
ing in the islands. 

In a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Major Russell of the army medical 
corps gives an account of the disap- 
pearance of typhoid in the army. Only 
one case of typhoid fever in an inocu- 
lated soldier occurred during 1913, out 
of 90,000 men. The case occurred in 
the batallion at Tientsin, China. Two 
cases'in this country occurred in re- 
cruits of four and five days’ service, 
respectively, who had not been inocu- 
lated at the time they were taken sick. 

The United States census for 1900 
gives the avérage typhoid death-rate 
as 16.5 per 100,000 inhabitants. Rose- 
nau states that in this country “there 
are comparatively few communities of 
1,000 inhabitants or more, which, dur- 
ing any period of 12 consecutive 
months within the last decade, have 
been entirely free from typhoid fever. 
In 1908, the death-toll from typhoid 
fever was no less than 35,000 in the 
United States. In other words, one 
person in 200 contracted typhoid fever 
that year.” This would mean at the 
1908 rate, 450 cases in the army at its 
present strength. 

The disappearance of the disease is 
due to inoculation of all recruits as 
they enter the service. The general 
sanitary condition of the posts for the 
past few years is maintained at the 
same level, ‘but it must be recalled 
that soldiers on entering the army by 
no means lose touch with civil life. 
They participate in all features of 
civilian life, just as any other travelers 
or visitors, and so are exposed to the 
same chances of infection that civilians 
incur. The fact that a population of 
90,000 at a most susceptible age has 
practically no typhoid can be account- 
ed for only by the immunity conferred 





by the prophylactic inoculation, — 
extension of this measure to ee, 
phases of civil life is definitely jj 
cated for adolescents who haye 
had the fever, in the presence g 
epidemic, or for those leaving , 
homes for travel or for life in dm 
country. Is there no value jn thie 
procedure to railroads and other jg, 
dustrial concerns that employ arming 
of skilled labor, as well as to the indi. 
vidual on farms and railroads Whos 
family is dependent on his manual jg. | 
bor for livelihood? The way has 4 
shown for reducing greatly the 300,009 
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cases per annum in this country byg Bay 900,00! 
procedure causing less inconvenience ae with 3 
than vaccination. ie. a littl 
— yarn should 

1913 A RECORD YEAR IN TIMBER #& ‘yello 
PRESERVATION. BB tet 

on jongle 

The most. notable progress yet me includ 
|corded in the chemical treatment of Mae (00,00 
; timber to prevent decay was made qj © hardw 
1913, according to a report recently jg. Dog 
sued by the American wood pregery. the lis 
ers’ association in co-operation with feet, 2 
| the forest service of the Department ie Turkis 


| of Agriculture, 

The report states that 93 wood 
| preserving plants in 1913 consumed 
| over 108 million gallons of creosote | 
oil, 26,000,000 - pounds of dry zine’ 
chloride, and nearly 4,000,000 gallons” 


than-‘ 
» others 
makin: 
than < 
- gpecie: 
very 0 











}of other liquid preservatives. With #im tive 41 
these the plants treated over 153,000. Fifty 
| 000 cubic feet of timber, or about 8 wood ¢ 
| per cent more than in 1912. The out ; import 
| put from additional plants unrecorded quanti 
| would increase the totals given.  eriteri 
Impregnation of wood with oils and the co! 
| chemicals to increase its resistance to nor to 
|; decay and insect attack, the report More 
| goes on to say, is an industry which @ sumpti 
|has become important in the United produc 
States only in recent years. In Great are flo 
| Britain and most of the Europeap ing. 1 
}countries practically every . wooden quantit 
|cross-tie and telephone or telegraph ture of 
| pole receives preservative treatment times | 
|In the United States less than 30 per makers 
cent of the 135,000,000 cross-ties ak builder 
|nually consumed are treated, and the whieh 
i proper- treatment of an annual COD | amoun 
jsumption of 4,000,000 poles may be in turn 
| said to have scarcely commenced. hicles | 
Real progress in the United Statey #m Dlies 0 
dates from 1832, when the Kyanizing be of 
process, using bichlorides of mercury, require 
was developed. In 1837 two other pro gm Vodies. 
cesses were introduced, the Burnett Chai 
process using zine chloride, and the my re, cc 
| Bethel process using coal tar ere for dai 
;sote. These last processes are very aplaris 
| largely in use today. » musica 
The idea of timber preservation @ town 
| first made very slow growth in this pipes. 
/country, on account of the large sip yy ‘ough 
| ply of cheap and durable timbers and and un 
ithe general disregard shown toward qm *lifici: 
economy in the use of natural Te The 
sources. In 1885 there were only three the var 
pressure plants in the United States; planing 
and in 1895 only 15. Since then, bo most, ¢ 
ever, the industry has grown rapidly; Kilns, a 

in 1913 there were 117 plants. : 
HOW 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF WOOD 

BY THE WOOD MANUFACTUR- 

ING INDUSTRIES. Cons 
Miser 
Statistics have been compiled by thé Gy Mock fr 
forest service which show for the first tir 


time precisely how the lumber pm @m Prank | 
duced in the country is utilized. About” 
45,000,000,000 feet of lumber of all 
kinds is the annual production in m7 














United States; of this nearly 25; - Weathe: 
000,000 feet, board measure, are &® Mager 
ther manufactured, the other portiol i Prime 





remaining for rough construction 
lumber and for similar purposes. 
is exclusive of material which reac 
its final use in the form of fuel, . 
road ties, posts, poles, pulpwood, coor 
erage, wood distillates, and the barit” 
and extracts demanded by the tanmige: 
industry. i 















































The work of collecting and com T 
ing the figures extended over & ski 
siderable period and was carried 0% the 









state by state; but as one full 
was made the basis of statistice® 
each state the total is a fair averée®” 
of the use of lumber in further m@ 
facture in the whole country. 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the} 
ber produced is subject to tui 
manufacture. In preparing the Bg 

in this way, however, it should be 
membered that considerable 4 
reaches shops and-factories ™ 
form of logs, bolts, and billets Wi 
having passed through sawmills, ® 
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statistics ‘this fact should be re- 
o red in comparing statistics with 


“wnose of Lumber production. 


or quite 100 different woods 
“gre used in this country under their 
ep names. While an unknown num- 

find their way to shops and fac- 
‘ories Without being identified or sep- 
y listed, except under general 
‘ames. 10 quantity the softwoods, the 
peedie-leaf or coniferous trees, are 
post important, but there is a greater 


Nearly 


> umber of species among the hard- 





woods, or broadleaf trees. Yellow 
‘gine comes first with more than 8,000,- 
900,000 feet, followed by white pine 
with 3,000,000,000, and Douglas fir with 
alittle more than 2,000,000,000. It 
should be understood that the term 
“yellow pine” includes several species 
the three most important of which are 
jngleaf, shortleaf and loblolly. Oak, 
including all species, has nearly 2,000,- 
900,000 feet, and is the most important 
yardwood. Maple comes next. 

Dogwood comes about halfway down 
the list with more than 7,000,000 board 
feet, and of those species mentioned 
Turkish boxwood comes last, with less 
than-30,000 feet, followed by many 
gers too insignificant. to list, but 
making a total of all kinds of more 
than a million feet. Of the native 
species, laurel, holly and yucca fall 
yery near the foot of the list in rela- 


tive quantities used. 


Fifty-five principal industries use 
‘wood as raw material. Their relative 
importance is hard to indicate, because 
‘quantity alone is not in all cases a 
qiterion of value of an industry to 
the community in which it is situated, 
por to the country as a whole. 

More than one-half of the total con- 
gsmption consists of planing mill 
products, the largest items of which 
are flooring, siding, ceiling, and finish- 
‘ing The next industry, in point of 
quantity of wood used, is the manufac- 
ture of boxes and crates. Nearly four 
times as much wood is demanded by 
makers of boxes and crates as by the 
builders of steam and electric cars, 
which come next, and five fold the 
amount that goes into furniture, which 
inturn leads vehicle manufacture. Ve- 
hicles demand surprisingly large sup- 
ples of wood, and much of it must 
be of a high-class in order to meet 
requirements for frames, gears, and 
bodies. 

Chairs, listed separately from furni- 
lure, come after novelties and supplies 
fordairymen. poultry keepers, and 
apiarists, and just before handles, and 
musical instruments. About midway 
down the list come pumps and wood 
pipes. Among the products important 
tough to list separately are canes 
ad umbrella sticks, brooms, firearms, 
irtificial limbs, and tobacco pipes. 

The apportionment of wood among 


the various industries, grades from 
Vaning mill products, which take 
Mest, down to aeroplanes and dry 


lilns, at the bottom of the list. 





HOW SHEEP MEN MAY AVOID 
MUCH TROUBLE. 





Constant care is the price the sheep 
laser must pay.if he is to keep his 
flock free from the dreaded maggot at 
‘Wietime of the year, according to 

k Kleinheinz, shepherd at the Ag- 
ttultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
fly Of Wisconsin. 

The recent rains and hot sultry 
‘Wather have greatly increased the 
Giger from this source. In the ex- 

ent station flock a number of 

oe Maggots have been found, 
is unusual f i 
Staon or so early in the 
| When ever a sheep has a filthy spot 
Many part of its body, when it con- 
cially twists about or when it fre- 
atly bites at the wool in a certain 
ye, it should be examined for mag- 
=. The wool should be cut close to 

in when it is seen to be fouled 
the spot treated with a weak solu- 
Of any of the coal tar dips. If 
ots have already lodged on the 
' Mal, the solution should be used 
Mich stronger. 
| al tar is the most effective rem- 
S. When the pests have bored into 
It should be worked gently 
Mo the holes made by the maggots. 
Ktine, which is used by some 
Ts to kill maggots, is not recom- 
"i by Mr. Kleinheinz. It is too 
“iin its action and often eats the 
~ “itirely away, leaving raw flésh 
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33-PIECE DINNER 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readérs of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we- want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 


large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 
deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white,.and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish*on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. ’ 
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SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood ®% get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will alse send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won’t have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box-as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ered picture of dishes, full instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis, . 


Missouri. 





41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class. souvenir pest cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to te 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order’ the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tell you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for what 
needles you dispose of. 


I also inciude with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time tat you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes !n color, and tell me 
all about vour big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coup--. 





Name SeeeeeeFeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 
P. oO. eeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeana 
R. F. reer mrt. 
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- Home Circle 


TRAINING THE OTHER WOMAN’S 
CHILD, 








They all sat round in friendly chat 
Discussing mostly this and that, 
And a hat. 


Uatil a neighbor’s wayward lad 
Was seen to act in ways quite bad; 
Oh, ’twas sad! 


One thought she knew what must be 
done 
With every child beneath the sun— 
She had none. 


And ere her yarn had been quite 
spun 
Another’s theories were begun— 
She had one. 


The third was not so sure she knew, 
But thus and so she thought she'd 
do— 
She had two. 
The next one added, “Let me see; 
These things work out so differently.” 
She had three. 


The fifth drew on her wisdom store 
And said, “I'd have to think it o’er.” 
She had four. 


And then one sighed, “I don’t contrive 
Fixed rules for boys, they’re too 
alive.” 
She had five. 


“T know it leaves one in a fix, 
This straightening of crooked sticks.” 
She kad six. 


And one declared, “There’s no rule 
giv’n, 
But do your best and trust to heav’n!” 
She had sev’n. 
—aAlice Crowell Hoffman, in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





NOTES FROM POINT MARION, PA. 





By Prudence May. 
If any of the Rural World readers 
will look on the map of Pennsylvania 
they will find Point Marion situated 
in the point where Cheat and Monon- 
gahela rivers join, the town derives 
its name from its’ location, and a 
man by name of Marion who former- 


ly owned the land on which the town | 


is built. It is a pretty place. We 
have lived here three and a half 
years, and like it better the longer 
we stay. Our next door neighbor just 
now came in and saw me writing, and 
asked me if I was writing my will. 
I said yes, what shall I leave you? 
He said the best you’ve got. 

{ think Mrs. Annie H. Bauer was 
wise in suggesting a canning machine 
to the Ladies Aid Society, and I 
think other aid societies would do 
well to adopt her suggestion. The 
Aid Society here, of which I am a 
member, do a great deal of quilting. 
We charge $1 per spool, occasionally 
a quilt is donated, which we quilt 
and sell, usually for $4 or $5. Then 
quite often we have food sales, ba- 
zaars and give dinners and luncheons, 
which takes a whole lot of hard work. 
The cannery would be much easier 
and more money. 

Next Tuesday, June 30, the Elks 
are going to have ‘a picnic here at 
the park. Thousands of people are 
expected, not only <sreom this state 
but from other states as well. 

Fourth of July is always a gala 
day for our town. Everybody deco- 
rates. Heretofore prizes were given 
for the best decorated residence, also 
for the best decorated business 
house. But this year the three prizes 
will be givem for the best decorated 
automobile. They will also have 
basketball and athletic games, swim- 
ming, dancing and a general big 
picnic at the park. 

Would like to hear from more of 
the old writers, 





ETERNAL LIFE. 





‘ By Geo. H. Owen. 

There are a great many opinions 
formed by different people on the 
same subject, even when they use the 
same text book. 

One of these subjects is that of 
eternal life. 








| ened berries, and heap whipped cream 


i guest of honor is a womag, the form- 





We know that there is only one 
way to get into the animal kingdom. 

The colt, or calf, or baby is born 
into the animal kingdom. 

According to the law of life—and 
the law is one—we can not get any 
kind of a body without first produc- 
ing a new seed of life that will bring 
forth that kind of a body, and the 
penalty for the violation of this law 
is: Life without a body is lost. 

Whenever we accept Jesus Christ, 
who was Jehovah God in the flesh, 
and who is the bridegroom of the 
spiritual kingdom, as our redeemer. 
His spirit enters into union with our 
spirit and then, in this way, a new 
seed of eternal life is produced in us; 
just the same way as a new seed is 
produced in the animal kingdom. And 
this seed brings forth the body that 
will never die. These offsprings are 
all sons. 

The first family had only one son, 
Jehovah God; the last family had 
only one father, Jehovah God, or 
Jesus Christ. 

From the text book: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

The only way into the = spiritual 
kingdom is to be born into it. 

Myndus, N, M. 





DESSERTS FOR SUMMER TABLE, 





Rich and heavy desserts have now 
given place to lighter ones made of 
fruits, or to ices. Strawberries are 
more than likely to “top off” the 
average Sunday dinner for some time 
to come, and there are so many ways 
of serving them in addition to the 
familiar shortcake and “strawberries 
and cream” combination, that one sel- 
dom has too much of them. As for 
shortcake, a keen rivalry exists be- 
tween lovers of a_ beautiful dish 
made of sponge cake, whipped cream 
and berries, and the rather unpre- 
possessing cake of biscuit dough. | 
Here’s a fairly safe hint, says the} 
Washington Herald: If cocking to 
please a man, make the latter; if the 


er. 

Strawberry charlotte is a variation 
of charlotte russe. Line a glass dish 
with sponge cake or lady fingers, 
cover the bottom with mashed, sweet- 


over all. Gelatine can be added to 
the berries if a more solid dessert is 
desired. 

The ingredients of strawberry fluff 
—about as substantial as its name— 
are the whites of four eggs, one and 
a half cups of sugar and a quart of 
berries. Mash fruit and sugar togeth- 
er, add the whites and beat until 
light and foamy. Serve in a deep 
glass dish or tall glasses. 

Strawberry souffle. Over a quart of 
prepared berries pour a custard made 
of five eggs, one quart of milk, a 
pinch of salt, and ~ sugar to taste. 
Cover with a meringue made by add- 
ing four tablespoonfuls of sugar to 
the stiffly beaten whites. Garnish 
with large whole berries. 

Custard never will curdle if the 
scalded milk is poured from the 
double boiler over the beaten yolks 
and sugar, stirred for a moment and 
then returned to the boiler to cook 
until of the right consistency. Add 
prepared extract of fruit juices after 
the custard is cold for the sake of 
both flavor and economy. 

Pineapple, either fresh or canned, 
is now especially acceptable because 
of its agreeable acid. The simplest 
way of preparing it is to put it 
through the meat grinder, then sweet- 
en it and serve with ice cream, blanc 
mange, gelatine or tapioca. 

A delicious pudding is made with 
a shredded pineapple or a can of the 
fruit, the same weight of sugar, half 
as much butter, five eggs and half a 
pint of cream. Cream butter and 
sugar, stir in the beaten yolks, then 
the prepared pineapple and _ the 
cream. Finally fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites, line a baking dish with 
puff paste and pour in the mix- 
ture. Bake in a rather slow oven un- 
til the pastry is thoroughly done. 

An orange pudding is easily made 
by bringing one cup of water to the 
boiling point with the juice of three 
oranges and one lemon: Thicken 
with three tablespeonfuls of corn- 
starch previously moistened with cold 





water, and cook about 10 minutes. 
Add the beaten whites of three eggs 
and after the mixture stands a few 
minutes pour part into a bowl or 
mold wet with cold water. Arrange 
alternate layers of pudding and sliced 
oranges and set aside to cool. Serve 
with custard made of the yolks and 
flavored with grated orange peel. 





THE HOUSE- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
HOL 





By NELLIE ARNOLD. 


Babies and chickens have demanded 
my attention almost exclusively this 
spring. 

I plan my poultry affairs so thai 
very little time is given them, con- 
sidering the number of chicks. With 
incubator and hens, I hatch out from 
100 to 150 at a time and with the 
exception of very early chickens, I 
follow this rule. I keep hens in 
coops until chicks are well feathered, 
that rain will not drown them. The 
first large brood of 100 I put in coops 
beneath an apple tree with three 
hens, using one large general feed 
coop for the chicks. As weather 
warnis I remove one hen and put one 
of the others in her coop; thus, she 
mothers her own chicks and the 
motherless ones go to their old coop 
and stepmother. Soon again, as 
weather warms, I remove another hen 
and put the stepmother and her 
brood into the other coop for the 
new motherless brood to go to. Thus 
I shift the 100 chicks to one mother. 
Home is all they have needed for a 
month, and by keeping the hen there 
the chicks run home during a rain. 
I reserve, of course, the large coop 
for large brood. I move coop and 
feed coop about orchard, The chicks 
range well and are healthy and du 
better than roaming with a hen. 

Where I have hens to agree, I put 
two or three hens and 150 chicks in 
a pen with a lean-to house. I have 
162 with two mothers in a covered 
pen, The chicks are near same age; 
all white Plymouth Rock, and there 
is no fighting. I will remove one 
mother soon, as the weather is so} 
warm. The removed hens are be- 
ginning to lay now. 

I have 100 brown leghorns with 
one mother in a pen and open front 
lean-to house for them. I set white 
Plymouth Rocks early, get Leghorn 
eggs for late hatching, as the pullets 
mature quick. I keep white Plym- 
ouths exclusively, except leghorn 
hens, and the eggs designate the 
breed, there being so much difference 
between large, brown Plymouth eggs 
and leghorn eggs. But I leve the 
leghorns and find I can handle both 
breeds nicely. I use home manufac- 
tured dusting powder and sprays and 
have no lice or mites. This is the 
only way I could raise chickens and 
attend to my home duties, for both 
children have been sick. Baby has 
cut six teeth in six weeks, and is 
enjoying a well-earned rest now. 





SOME BERRY RECIPES, 





Blueberry Cakes—Two eggs, 1% 
cups sugar, 1 teaspoon butter, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 cup milk, 3 
cups flour, 2 cups blueberries, 1 pinch 
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Gne giass means a steady customer. 


paid. 


salt. 


Rub butter well into sugar with 
fingers, add salt to eggs and beat well, 
then beat eggs and sugar together; 
add milk, and lastly the flour, sifted 


Over 4c profit on every 

agents wanted tp 
powder to families. restaurants, stores. etc 
trial package, enough for 17 glasses, with catalogue, ete., pam 
You will be surprised and delighted. 


CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO,, 4417-35 Madison St. CHICAGO. IL 


ORANGEADE 


MAKE 1T YOURSELF 


Just add cold water to Crescent Orangeade Powder, 
sweeten with sugar and fou will instantly hewe the 
finest, richest drink imaginable. Fully guaranteed 
under the Pure Food Law, U. S. Serial 178% aby 
money makér at Picnics, Fairs, Ball Games, 
Many make $10 to $50 a day. 
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twice, with the baking powders. Tura 
berries onto your kneading board and 
dust with flour, rolling them about 
till every berry is thinly coated, thea 


sponge 


fold into the cake mixture, without 
crushing. Bake in a large 
cake tin. 


as any cake. ‘ 
Blackberry Pudding—Three cups 


This is as good sliced cold 


| flour, 1 cup molasses, % cup milk 


teaspoonful salt, little clove and cia- 
namon, teaspoon soda dissolved ina 
little of the milk. Stir in a quart of 
blackberries floured. 


Boil in a well 
buttered mould two hours. 


Blueberry Cream, Served on Cake— 
Make a large inch and a half sponge 
cake and cover with chopped bite 
berries, heap on top whipped cream 
and decorate with whole blueberries 
and chopped walnut meats. 





PLEASED WITH PREMIUMS, 





Dear Sir—Received our dishes & | 
K., and thank you very much fer 
your kindness. They are just lovely, 
Wishing you success. 


MRS. WYNN, 


Oxford, Oho. 





Gentlemen—Received my 33-pieces 
all O. K., and was more than pleased 
with them, and the box was all right; 


the entire set cost me $4.76. 





MRS. ELLA JONES. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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Will Shoot 350 Times 








only 2 pounds. 


out reloading. Will kill, 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely- 
black walnut/ This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. 
r—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifle ever invented. 


powder—no 


Just your na d add d we will mail 
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Without Reloading 


Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
always wWanted—a real repeater that 
loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
a Marim. Nearly 3 feet 
Uses B B 


free and 


20 
distribute among your friends on our grand 10 Cent 
$2.00 collected and we will ship you absolutely free this 350-Shot 
Air Rifle te pay you for your work. Remember, you risk not one penny, the 
take back all pictures if you cannot dispose of them. We guarantee to refund We 
32.00 if you are not more than delighted with yeur Rifle after you Send § 

40 magnificent alike, as an extra gift for promptness. 5e2° 


Address at once. 


People's Supply Co., Dept. R. W., 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, M&. 
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woy NOY MAKE” PARENTS AT- 
: TEND SCHOOL? 





Edward C. Elliott, Director, Course 
for the Training of Teachers, Uni- 
‘yersity of Wiseonsin. 

To maintain among the people at 
Jarge a real intelligent, and lively in- 
terest in the every day work of the 

ublic schools is a difficult problem 
jn almost every community, large 
and small. Yet this interest is one 
of the most desirable and oft neglect- 
ei influences in the making of a 
school. Parents are prone to fall 
jnto the habit of regarding the public 
school as a sort of educational ma- 
chine, the methods and operation of 
which they are not expected to un- 
@erstand; a machine through which 
‘their children must be ground a cer- 
%ain length of time for the purposes 
‘of education. Consequently, they 
‘easily come to consider that their 
duties as regards the education of 
their children are fully performed 
‘when they see to it that the children 
go to school. 

But those who know are keenly 
aware that the proper education of 
children today is too big a task for 
any school, however good. The re- 
sponsibility for this education must 
be divided between the parents and 
teachers. Parents should be brought 
to feel that they have as much to do 
with the improvement of schools as 
teachers. 





It is my best’ judgment, formed 
after many. years of study of schools 
and communities, that one of the 
greatest needs of education today is 


the regular attendance of individual | 


parents upon the school. If this were 
the case, it_is certain that the great 
majority of misunderstandings  be- 
tween teachers and pupils would dis- 
appear; and particularly, all of the 
misunderstandings between teachers 
and parents would be done away 
with. 

It should be said to parents—much 
of the efforts of schools and teachers 
is wasted because the school and the 
teachers do not understand your chil- 
dren; your principal school business 
ig to see that the teachers do under- 
stand your children; it is your duty 
to understand what the school is try- 
ing to do for each child, in order that 
your home may be able to co-operate 
for the accomplishment of these same 
ends. 

There will be little profitable co-op- 
eration between schools and homes 
until parents actually get into the 
schools attended by their children. 
We Americans are apt to be talking 
about schools and at the same time 
have too little first hand knowledge 
about the schools. The next step in 
compulsory education should be taken 
in the direction of parents, one of 
whom should be obliged to attend the 
school of their children at least one- 
half day each month. 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





9834—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 


42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. 


9964—Boys’ Suit. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. 
9966—Ladies’ Slip, With or Without 

Flounce. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures 
1% yards at the lower edge. 

$838—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
Measures about 2 yards at the foot. 

9974—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10,12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 10-year size. 

9984—Girls’ Dress With Lining. 

Cut in 5 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
Material for a 4-year size. 
9972—Dress For Misses and Small 
Women, With or Without Chemisette. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a 14 year size. The 


skirt measures 1% yards at the foot. 

9978-9977—Ladies’ Costume. 
- Waist, 9978, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 9977, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 5% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
Measures 1% yards at the foot. This 
calls for TWO separate patterns, 10c 
FOR EACH pattern. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
fach (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
Send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pattern No........ Siz€....... . Years 
_ Bust My sosiéduned in, Waist...........im. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 





A good cake box can be made from 
a large empty lard can by coating 
the outside with white enamel. 

When ironing children’s blouses or 
aprons put a handkerchief in every 
pocket and there will be no going to 
school without. 

When eggs are broken and cannot 
be used at once, they will keep much 
better if the shells are removed and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt 
is beaten in for each egg. 

When pressing velvet lay the piece 
to be pressed face down on another 
piece of velvet, then it will not be- 
come at all glossy. 

Paint an old umbrella frame white 
and hang it, handle upward, in the 





kitchen if you would like a good 
dryer for dishcloths—Washington 
Herald. 

WHO DO THEIR DUTY. 





Blessed are those who will do their 
duty, and do it well and sweetly 
wherever they may be appointed to 
stand.—J. R. Miller. 





LOYALTY, 





The test of our interest in any 
cause is our answer to the question, 
“What are we willing to do for it?’ 
Theoretically, the causes that com- 
mand our chief interest receive our 
best thought and effort, and for them 
We expend work and time and money. 
Occasionally we ought to search our 
hearts and survey our daily lives 
and see whether or not we really are 
doing our duty toward the persons 
and the causes that should have our 
loyal help. It seems to be too often 
true that people are not whole-heart- 
ed in their loyalty. He who measures 
up to the right standard is unwaver- 
ing and constant in loyalty to kins- 
folk, friends, the great brotherhood 
of the world and God. True loyalty 
affects our material possessions as 





and the heathen, but we should follow 
conscience in whatever light and 
leading we may find through prayer- 
ful search for the truth.—Congrega 
tionalist, 





CHARACTER. 





Character is made up of small duties 
faithfully performed—of self-denial 
of self-sacrifices, of kindly acts 0 
love and duty.—Smiles. . 





NOVEL SALAD, 





An attractive way to serve smal] 
bits of cooked chicken is to cut th 
into tiny cubes, put into a cup, an 
add enough seasoned gelatin to cover, 
Put into a cold place to get firm. Un- 
mold, cut into small squares, sprinkle 
with finely chopped celery, and servé 
as a salad with a French dressing, or 
a stiff mayonnaise——Modern Priscilla, 


NEW BAKER. 





It may seem a simple thing to baké 
potatoes, but it is not always an easy, 
matter to have them just right, says 
the Chicago Journal. A new baker, 
provided with teeth to hold the po- 
tatoes, insures thorough cookig 
without the inconvenience of turning 
them in the oven. 





Raspberry Custard—Chop lightly I 
quart raspberries, sprinkle a little 
sugar over them, beat them to draw. 
out juice, pour juice off; with a pint 
of it mix very gradually the well 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs, stir custard 
over a gentle fire, pour it out; when 
it is cool mix with it a tablespoon of 
strained lemon juice, % pint of thick 
cream, Serve in glasses, 




















count as words. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


well as kind thoughts and pleasant 20 
speech. Loyalty to God means con- Sold vend $2.00 and 
secration of ourselves and all that we and ootit a yours Tete 
have. That doesn’t mean that we ‘i also a surprise 
must immediately divest ourselves of Pouple’s Supply Go, Dept. RW 
our property and give it to the poor Fie Lucas Ave. St Lovie Me 
a 
CLASSIFIED forsace DEPARTMENT 
FOR SALE } 
aan 


{ 


Initials and numbers ,. 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HELP WANTED. 


LIVE STOCK. 





LADIES AND GIRLS wanted to prepare 
lists of names and addresses. Starting $8 
per 100. Particulars, outfit, 12c. Mahaffey’s 
Directory, Norman, Okla. 





MEN AND WOMEN wanted for Govern- 
ment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vacations. 
Life jobs. “Pull unnecessary. List of po- 
sitions available sent free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. H 167, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington, Ky. 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


.. WANTED to hear from owner of good farm 
for sale. Send description and cash price. 
D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE—50 improved farms, 40 miles 
south Kansas City, $40 to $100 per acre; fine 
corn, wheat, oats, clover, blue grass land; 
send for lists. J. B. Wilson, Drexel, Mo. 


WOULD YOU like to buy some good Mon- 
tana land, well adapted to alfalfa, direct from 
owner, at $12.50 per acre? Write, J. T. Spar- 
ling, Medicine Lake, Mont. 


400 ACRES OF RICE, corn or cane land, 
with good fences, large two-story resid 








BERKSHIRES, splendid lot of pedigreed 
Berkshires, all ages. Pigs, $10 each. H. Hy 
Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
—either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN heifer and bull calves out of 
high-class registered bull and % or Wetter 
pure blood dams at $15. James Dorsey, Dept. 
C. W., Gilberts, Ill. 


28 HIGH-GRADE Guernsey cows, 35 year- 
lings and 2-year-old heifers of exceptional 
quality for sale; must go quick. Come and 
see them. H. R. Lobdell, Mukwonago, Wis, 














FOR SALE—Two-weeks-old bull calf from 
pure-bred, heavy producing Holstein cow. 
Ferd Ouellette, Foreman, St. Vincents Farm, 
St. Charles Rock Road, Near Wellston. 

a 


, —--— 








AGENTS. 


GENERAL AG 50 weekly, selling 
post cards through our origina) trust scheme 
method. No talking required. Sample pack- 
age 10c. Particulars free. Box 103, Belton, 


Texas. 
=a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





WANTED—To buy 5,000 mink and foxes, 
“— ae each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby« 
ville, ; 





good barns, close to a beautiful timber land 
and river. Large pumping plant included, 
also tenant’s house; to be sold for $40.00 per 
acre. Sickness is reason for selling. Also one 
fine five-room cottage with yards and barn 
and four lots, situated in Jennings, “ 
parish site of Jefferson parish; will let go at 
$1,800.00. Half cash or other places, bal- 
ance on time. P. Simon, Midland, La, 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK, 


. SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 














sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co,, Box D., 
Falmouth, Ky. 





WANTED—Names of tobacco users. We 
pay 20c each. Send 12c for blanks and 
a “Okla-bac,” Box 274, Norman, 


GREEN CORN IN WINTER. .Preserve it 
on cob year round. No acids or injurious 
chemicals used, full instructions 1@c. H. Q, 
Brown, 280 Penn St., Lawrence,, Kans. 
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Horseman 


_ “Red” Gerrity recently stepped 
Belwin (1), 2.21%, by McKinney, a 
mile in 2.11%, and back in 2.12, 








Walter Cox has sold the two-year- 
Old filly, Border Lass, by Border 
Knight, 2.12%, to John Adams, of 
Bennington, Vt. 





Wm, Garrison, the New Jersey 
frainer, arrived at Detroit a few days 
ago with Bon Zolock, 2.06%, Sellers 
D. and six others, 





G. W. Copenhaver, of Roanoke, Va., 
has sold to C. P. Catur, of Bluefield, 
iW. Va., Dainty Dillon, by Sidney Dil- 
lon, dam by Allerton, 2.09%. 





The yearling filly Rose McGee, by 
The Abbe, 2.04, out of Vonia Worthy, 
paced a half in 1.12, last quarter in 
35% seconds at Lexington, Ky., re- 
cently. 





The trotter Bern, 2.28%, by Bin- 
gara, in A. S. Rodney’s stable, looks 
fiike a real class horse, To date he 
has worked in 2.21%, and an eighth 
in 15% seconds. 





The filly by The Harvester, 2.01, out 
of Beatrice Bellini, 2.08%, is pro- 
nounced the best two-year-old trotter 
ever trained at Lexington, by some 
of the Blue Grass critics, 





The trotter John W. Davis, 2.0944, 
by Bernadotte, 2.29%, died recently 
in Europe, from twisting of the 
bowels, Last season he contested 12 
races, of which he won one at a 
2.17% gait. 


John Sherman of Eau Claire, Wis., 
Frank Fitzsimmons of Stanley, Wis., 
and H. E. Raymond of Savage, Minn., 
are located at the Chippewa Falls fair 
grounds with a half-dozen horses 
each, 





J. W. Liekert, former owner of Sir 
‘Alcantara, p., 2.05%, has several 
horses in training at Great Bend, 
Kan., among them his green trotter 
‘Ashcobar, by Escobar, that will be 
Taced this season, 





Leo Oettinger of New York city has 
his two-year-old Frisca Worthy, by 
San Francisco, 2.07%, dam Lady 
Worthy, 2.11%, in Tommy Murphy’s 
Stable. The youngster has been a 
mile in 2.34%, final quarter in 35 
seconds. 





Thos, McFarland, of Mt. Holly, N. 
J., has moved to the track with his 
stable, including the trotters Bertie 
Chimes, 2.17%, May Dillon, 2.20%, 
Ludwicka, 2.21%, and Desire, 2.25, 
gfnd the pacer Tommy Nelson, 2.15%. 





W. L. Snow is likely to have a 
factor in the three-year-old trotting 
events of this year in Lucille Spier, 
by Directum Spier, 2.114%, owned by 
George W. Slaughter of Detroit, Mich. 
She trotted in 2.091%4 at Lexington 
last fall, 





H. C. Feroe, of Tivoli, N, Y., has 
taken his promising young trotting 
stallion King Ambit (2), 2.29, trial 
'(4), 2.12, by Robert King, 2.17%, out 
of training, to place him at his King- 
wood Farm as companion to his sire 
in the stud, 





‘Anne Axworthy (dam of Judson 
Girl (4), 2.10), by Axworthy, 2.15%, 
slipped a foal by The Harvester, 2.01, 
recently and has been bred by Hud 
Son River Stock Farm, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to their rising young sire, Sir 
Marque, son of Peter The Great. 





R. J. Sebastian recently left Hemet, 
California, for Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and will race through the Texas 
Short Ship Circuit with the green 
pacers Beatrice B. (trial 2.11%), 
Shortnut; Hal McKinney, 2.06%; 
Lady Sunrise, 2.14%, and the green 
trotters Coponacca and Tommy 
Hooper. 


GLANDERS VACCINE. 








That glanders vaccine is not effec- 
tive in rendering horses immune from 


this dangerous disease is the conclu- 
sion reached by specialists of the 
bureau of animal industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as 
a result of extensive experiments 
with horses and other farm animals. 
The experiments show that, while 
mallein is highly effective as a means 
to discover the presence of glanders 
in a horse, neither mallein nor 
wlanders vaccine has shown any 
positive value in curing animals sick 
with glanders. 

In the experiments 17 horses were 
used. These were stabled under such 
conditions that vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated horses could be brought 
into contact with a good discharging 
case of glanders. Mallein and eye 
tests were used carefully to deter- 
mine the results. The investigators 
report the following conclusions, 
which appear in a professional paper 
published by the department entitled 
“Immunization Tests With Glanders 
Vaccine.” 

The results obtained by these in- 
vestigations appear to be sufficient to 
demonstrate the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of this method of immunization. 
Of the 13- immunized animals, nine 
contracted the disease from natural 
exposure, which is a large propor- 
tion, when it is considered that all 
animals were aged and kept most of 
the time during the exposure out of 
doors, 

Of the four remaining immunized 
horses one died of impaction after the 
second vaccination, while the other 
three animals were killed August 
20th, 1913, in order to ascertain by 
post-mortem examination the possi- 
bility of glanders existing in these 
animals, which had given positive 
serum reaction, but which had re- 
turned to normal. 

In artificial infections of the vac- 
cinated animals they showed no re- 
sistance, as both vaccinated horses 
promptly developed an acute form of 
the disease from touching the Schnei- 
derian membrane with a platinum 
loop which had been touched to a 
growth of glanders bacilli. For the 
present, therefore, it seems advisable 
to abstain from immunizing horses by 
this method, as:a practice of this 
kind may do more harm than good. 

Owners having. horses which are 
supposedly immunized would natural- 
ly become careless, thinking their 
animals were resistant to the disease, 
and thus even a better opportunity 
would be offered for the propagation 
of the disease than if the horses were 
not vaccinated. Furthermore, the fact 
that the blood of vaccinated animals 
can not be utilized for serum tests 
for two or three months after the in- 
jections is a great disadvantage in 
the eradication of the disease. 

As a result of this preliminary 
work it appears that the control and 
eradication of glanders must still be 
dependent upon the concentration of 
efforts in eliminating infected horses 
and the adoption of proper precau- 
tions against the introduction of in- 
fected animals into stables free from 
the disease. 

The results achieved in Germany, 
Austria and Canada by these methods 
have proved very encouraging, and 
no doubt, if executed in the same 
spirit in this country, a marked re- 
duction ‘n the cases of glanders 
would result, 





START THE HORSES EASY, 





Do you know how long it takes to 
get a work horse in shape for steady 
field work after being idle during the 
winter months? Three weeks is the 
minimum, according to James G. Ful- 
ler of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Whatever the type of work to be 
done, do not put him into hard work 
without preparation, said Mr, Fuller 
in speaking of the rations which 
should be fed to work horses in spring. 
After being kept over winter on a 
maintenance ration consisting of corn 
stover, hay, straw ‘and a limited 
amount of grain work horses should 
be placed gradually on a ration of 
energy producing feeds. 

Regular care and intelligent feed- 
ing are the essential features in suc- 
cessfully handling the work horse. If 
possible give him a drink the first 
thing in the morning, and follow this 





with a grain ration and a limited 





amount of work, and if not teo warm, 
on entering the stable at noon, and 
again at night. 

A variety of feed is important to 
the hard worked horse. A grain mix- 
ture of nine parts of oats and one 
part of bran, by weight, is a good 
combination. The horse should be 
fed with four to seven quarts of this 
mixture three times a day, the amount 
depending upon the size of the horse 
and the character of his work. 

In addition two or three ears of 
corn may be fed. On idle days the 
ration should be cut down about one- 
third in bulk and the grain mixture 
changed to seven parts of oats and 
three parts of bran with little or no 
corn, 

It pays to use the currycomb and 
brush. The work horse is never 
groomed too much. As far as pos- 
sible all dirt should be removed from 
the inner side of the harness and the 
collar, 

At the beginning of the season the 
shoulders will be toughened by be- 
ing bathed each evening with cold 
water. Farm work horses need not 
be shod except during the dry warm 
weather, but their feet should be 
rounded by means of a rasp and kept 
from splitting or getting out of shape. 





HORSE AND FEED, 





There is a certain amount, which 
may vary in different circumstances, 
which a horse can eat, which will 
sustain him and keep him in a heal- 
thy condition. Anything more than 
this is just as injurious as anything 
less, 





LOOKS AND BREEDING. 





A fine appearing horse with a poor 
ancestry is a very uncertain kind to 
breed to, and should be avoided if a 
well bred horse can be procured. 





BROOD MARE RATIONS, 





It is strength-producing food that 
brood mares need, and not fat-pro- 
ducing ones, 





ADVANTAGES OF STACKING WIN- 
TER WHEAT, 





Improved Quality of Grain Brings Bet- 
ter Priges That Usually Offset 
Any Additional Cost, 


Statistics indicate that there will be 
an abundant harvest of wheat during 
the present year. In order that the 
grower may realize the maximum re- 
turn from this the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture calls attention to the ad- 
vantage of stacking the grain. The 
advantage to the grower is the pro- 
tection which stacking affords the 
grains against injury either from ex- 
cessive rains or from excessive 
drought through improved quality of 
the grain. 

When the wheat is in the stack, a 
process called “sweating” takes place 
which improves the color, condition, 
and test weight of the grain. It also 
improves its milling and baking qual- 
ities. A similar “sweating” process 
may apparently take place in shock- 
threshed wheat after it is placed in 
the bin. 

Stacking is particularly important 
when threshing can not be done soon 
after the cutting, because it affords 
better protection for the grain at once. 
Different practices have grown up in 
our eastern states and in those farther 
west. Wheat is usually stacked out- 
side or stored in mows as soon as it 
is dried out in the shock, in the east. 
It is then allowed to remain a few 
weeks or months until threshing can 
be done. Threshing directly from the 
shock is a more common practice in 
the west. The cost of threshing from 
the shock is generally somewhat less 
than the cost of stacking and thresh- 
ing from the stack. The farmer who 
does not have sufficient storage space 
for shock-threshed grain, usually finds 
it advantageous to stack his crop. 
Wheat Should Be Cut Before Fully 

Ripe. 

Wheat may be cut with safety when 
the straw has lost nearly all its green 
color and the grains are not entirely 
hardened. If cut sooner than this, 
shriveled kernels will result; if left 
standing until fully ripe, a. bleached 
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appearance due to the action of the 
elements often results and loss from 
shattering may follow. Wheat that is The 
fully ripe is also more difficult to a test 
handle. for eg! 
This advice is applicable to all re is addi 
gions where the self-binder is used, Single 
which means practically all the im withou 
portant winter wheat sections of this birds f 
country. The header that is used ip the sar 
the Great Plains area is seldom seen fourth 
east of Kansas and Nebraska. The old peven | 
method of cutting with a cradle is In a 
still used on very rough land and for Island 
small patches and where wheat is not Plymo' 
an important farm crop. were | 
When the area of wheat is large, were f 
cutting should begin as early as it pen of 
can be done safely; that is, just as were li 
soon as the straw has lost nearly all fertile. 
of its green color. clusive 
Wheat Should Be Shocked Immediate. Apt 
g 
ly After Cutting. has bes 
Wheat should be shocked in the field In th 
immediately after being cut and bound. eral-pu 
A shock is begun by standing two that pc 
bundles in a nearly upright position be allo 
with heads together and butts suf- the tim 
ficiently apart to prevent falling over. Island 
From eight to 12, and sometimes more, that th 
bundles are then set up about these have sc 
until a round shock of the proper size period 
is formed. The number of bundles 
to place in a shock depends upon the 
degree of ripeness, the length of straw, An E 
and the size of the bundle, fewer bun- ing hay 
dies being used where the straw is tryman 
short or not fully ripe. stock. 
In placing the bundles, the butts the sak 
should be jammed into the stubble to better s 
insure firmness and the heads should fome fi 
lean inward sufficiently to prevent dd one 
falling over. When this part of the undesir 
shock is completed it should be cov- never 
ered as perfectly as possible with two on A 
bundles, the heads of which have been mere cr 
broken down at the band, to form 4 destin ex 
cap. This cap should be placed so a8 the mat 
to protect the standing bundles from signed ¢ 
rain and sun as much as possible. If over all 
the heads of the cap are placed on thé purpose 
side of the shock toward the prevail not be t 
ing winds some protection 4 done th. 
blowing off may be afforded. orous, | 
Threshing. the fow 
The wheat straw may be stacked if that ow 
the open, stored in the mow, or sp trly sel 
at once over the field. When the price Vell as 
is good it may be sold. It should nev Price fo 
er be burned. Straw furnishes @ 
lent troughage for live stock, while by Th 
using it for bedding in stalls a large "Wha : 
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can be preserved. Rotted straw from tap 
an old straw pile or from straw 6 line Deg 
directly on the field makes good ma ra 
nure, as*each thousand pounds o 7 
straw contains on the average #bout 8 a 
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of nitrogen, and smaller amounts of bree 
other important plant foods. ‘Ome _ at 
thousand pounds of wheat grain tf ee 





moves from the soil on the average” 
about 20 pounds of nitrogen and about 
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three and a half pounds each 0 
phorus and potassium. 
Threshing should not be atte 
when wheat or straw is wet or 
as good results can not then be@ — 
tained. Wheat can dry out much 0 
ter in the head than after Ral 
threshed. If threshed wet and mam 
ed immediately, it is discounted BON 
ly in price; if placed in a bin, BE 
lkely to become hot and badly @ 
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FALL RYE. 
: Minn, University Farm. 
‘fiye, sown about September 106, 
és one of the best of spring pas- 
. It starts early (a week or ten 
days ahead of the grasses, ordinarily) 
makes vigorous growth. 
god small pigs may be turned on it 
m four or five inches high; and, 
jf the land is not overstocked, it will 
‘grovide good pasture for three or 
four weeks. The season of rye_pas- 
tore in Minnesota will range from 
110 to May 10; in some localities 
the dates may be somewhat later. 
When sown for the purpose of pas- 
e, seed should be used at the 
of 2 to 2% bushels per acre. Fall 
e sown in the spring will not make 
gatisfactory growth, and it rusts bad- 
in the warm weather. Following 
the use of the land for rye pasture 
there is ample time for the growth 
of a crop of rye for grain or a crop 
of fodder or ensilage corn. If desired 
the land may be plowed and additional 
gall grain crops sown for pasturage 


purposes. 
WHEN EGGS ARE FERTILE. 








The Maryland station recently made 
atest to determine the time required 
for eggs to become fertile after a male 
is added to the breeding pen. Twenty 
Single Comb White Leghorns, housed 
without runs, were kept from the male 
birds for three months. A cockerel of 
the same variety was added, and on the 
fourth day following 10 eggs were laid, 
seven of which were fertile. 

In another test, using 18 Rhode 
Island Red pullets and one White 
Plymouth Rock cockerel, four eggs 
were laid on the seventh day, and all 
were fertile. In another test, using a 
pen of the same breeds, eight eggs 
were laid on the eighth day, all being 
fertile. These tests, while not con- 
dusive, seem to indicate that it is safe 
to save eggs for hatching from a pen 
of Leghorn hens after the male bird 
has been in four days. 

In the case of the larger or the gen- 
eral-purpose fowl, the results show 
that possibly a longer period should 
be allowed to elapse, seven days being 
the time in this instance where Rhode 
Island Reds were used. It is possible 
that the crossing of the breeds may 
have something to do with the longer 
period. 





An English writer uses the follow- 
ing happy style in advising the poul- 
tryman to cull out all undesirable 
stock. “Why keep an old rooster for 
the sake of its crow? It will make 
better soup if boiled now whilst it has 
fome flesh on its breast. When the 
dd ones are cleared off, hunt up the 
wndesirables. A peevish chicken will 
never make a fine hen—just shift it 
om. A twist-breasted fowl, or even a 
mere crooked-breasted bird, should be 
destined for an early appearance on 
the market board, rather than be as- 
signed a perch in the hen roost. Look 
over all the birds selected for stock 
purposes, and here slight misfits should 
lot be tolerated. When this has been 
done there will be left a supply of vig- 
tous, healthy birds that will make 
the fowl pens a credit. to the people 
that own them. If the breeds are prop- 
trly selected, there will be layers as 
Well as birds that will make a fair 
Price for the table.” 

x 


~ 





The question is frequently asked: 
t is the difference between line 
id pedigree breeding? Briefly, line 
ng is breeding from one certain 
for the accomplishment of a cer- 
definite purpose. For instance, if 
ls are mated for large bone, all 
boned fowls are discarded from 
breeding pen. In this way great 
tte is attained. The same plan is used 
developing strong laying qualities, 
size and color in eggs—or points in 
fancy. Pedigree breeding is that 
reeding recorded stock, each fowl 
Wing a pedigree—the game plan as 
‘used by breeders of live gtock ef 
Beate Re r line.or pedigree breed- 
Cessarily mear igbreedin . The 
fowl, strain” applied a reed of 
Means a race that has béén 
lly bred by one breeder, or his 
Which, T, for a number of years, and 
has acquired an individual char- 

of its own ; 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


"[ BEne are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 

and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors axe doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch, 


such a good telescope was never offered in such a 

liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 

by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 
struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc, 

Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do 
not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be; that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 
mosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tele- 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Catile Nearly 20 Miles Away. 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, and can tell colors and count windows 
in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun, 















































SIGN 
THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. They re- 

present the best skill of the 
old world. Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances, 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 
one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
=. the sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealed.” 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt. Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived O. K, I have seen the 
spots on the gun for the first time in 
my life—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





REMEMBER ; 
oe Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
ltks, subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 


and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and packing 
charges on tlie complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. . 



















































































































Coupon Order Blank 


COLMANS RURAL WORLD, . 
718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen :—Encloséd find $1.35 i which you may extend nd po 





scription oné year to Your big” Colman’s Rural Wo 
séhd me one of your talents is Advertised, Telescope to be 
fésented in Your advertiséni beth 88 to dize ahd quality, 
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From the Producer 
the Consumer 


To 


GEL THE CONNECTION, 





From the Producer to the 
Consumer. 

Everywhere you see it—everybody 
feels that it is true—every day proves 
the principle correct: Right service 
cutweighs long service. 

The farmer has left distribution to 
the other fellow long enough. The 
consumer has been content’ with the 
old expensive system long enough. 

Tie longer the farmer and consum- 
er remain inactive, the stronger the 
other fellow organizes to hold the 
price down on farmer and up on con- 
sumer. 

Buv from producer. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union 
is for the producing farmer 


Direct 


to sell through—Also for 
ultimate consumer. to buy 
from-—Farmers are both pro- 
ducers and consumers of 
farm produce. 
Sell to consumer. 
Correct ‘Training Outweighs Long 
Service. 
The trained Equity Union farmer 
can sell to consumer to better ad- 


vantage than the long line of middle 
men. 

Equity Union farmers are all linked 
together in one chain. - When ~ you 
write Equity you write all farmers in 
12 states in the Mississippi valley— 
from Dakota to Texas, from Ohio to 
Colorado. 

This gives you direct connection 
with the locals who raise the bread, 
the potatoes, the lumber, the eggs, 
the. apples, the clothing, the butter, 
the méat, in fact most everything we 
eat and wear. 

Farmers and Consumers Get in Con- 
nection, 

Factory, mine and mill are making 
good deals with the Equity chain. You 
surely want this connection. 

Why should you plod along spend- 
ing your entire income with the old 
system? Drop a card today for the 
new service. 

VIRGIL I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 
BILLION-BUSHEL 

CROP. 


THAT WHEAT 





The preciction now is for a billion 
bushels of wheat. Travelers return- 
ing from Kansas and the other states 
of the western winter wheatbelt -re- 
port that the wheat there is marvel- 
ous in iis rich, promise, It is head- 
ing; there would hardly seem any 
calamity yet impending that could 
wreck this wonderful harvest, now 
sweeping majestically towards full 
fruition. The wheat of Ohio, Indiana, 
illinois and lowa is also far above 
the avcrage in condition. We rejoice 
in this prospect. Safely landed in the 
bag aud bin this wheat crop should 
go a long way towards starting into 
life again stagnant industries. Then 
the freight cars will be busy. Idle 
ergines wili be brought forth and put 
to werk. Perhaps three-quarters of 
a hkillion dollars, representjng the 
real wealth of the wheat kernel, may 
be set in motion. Wheat-selling 
farmers, finding themselves provided 
with funds, will make a variety of 
purchases. That should quicken 
manufacturing. In turn the opera- 


tives of iactories and employes of 
railways finding their purchasing 
power increased will consume more 


meat. Looked at from any viewpoint, 
the approaching harvest should prove 
a blessing to the world. Incidentally 
it is welt to remember that fat years 
eften fullow years of famine induced 
by drouth. The earth, thoroughly 
dried to great depths, takes on new 
fertility and fruitfulness. Thus last 
year’s calamity may turn out to be 
this year’s blessing.—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 





TO STUDY ROAD CONDITIONS IN 
100 COUNTIES, 





Detailed studies of local road build- 
ing systems in 100 counties are now 
being carried on by the department 
in co-operation with the state high- 


building and maintaining roads which 








way departments. and local road au- 
thorities. 

The purpose of this study is to 
discover the points of excellence and 
cfects in existing local metheds of 


will aid the state authorities to put 
local road management on a syste- 
matized _ basis. The co-operating 
state authorities have been asked to! 
designate counties that present typi-} 
ea, and. exceptional features as to | 
topography, character of road ma- | 
terials, methods of construction and | 
maintenance, administrative organiza- 
tion, methods of road financing, and 
traffic conditions. From these lists 
100 counties will be selected, and in 





these counties the Division of Road 
Ixconemics will make .- intensive 
studies, 


This investigation is prompted by 
the fact that there is at rresent very 
little knowledge as to che most ef- 
fective and economical methods by 
which a ccunty can develop its roads. 
At present the methods of financing 
local road improvements vary from 
calling on farmers for a certain num- 
ber of days’ labor in lieu of a road 
tax, or the use of county prisoners 
in road construction, to bond issues 
or maintenance of roads from dram- 
shop license funds. 

The department will study all of 
these systems with the view to de- 
termining what system or combina- 
tion of systems works best in actual 
practice. 

There is, moreover, at present no! 
standard system of keeping accounts 
for road building and maintenance, 
and as a result, while some counties | 
know to a penny the -purpose for 
which money was spent,-others’ have 
no definite check or reporting system. 
Among various counties with the; 
same conditions, cost for excavation | 
or other labor is anything but uni-| 
form, aud many counties, because of | 
the absence of definite knowledge, | 
fail to use local and cheap materials, | 
and construct roads which are un-| 
necessarily expensive for their pur- | 
pose, or which will wear out before | 
the bond issues are redeemed. The) 
investigation’ will include a careful 
study. of the use of convict labor in | 
road -consiruction. 

In connection. with the scientific | 
study the department’s highway en-| 
gineers will advice freely with local | 
officials ag to improvements, and 
thus give each county visited the ad- 
vantage of direct co-operation, en- 
gineering supervision, and assistance. 

These iavestigations, it is believed, | 
will yield important economic data | 
bearing cspecially on the benefits and | 
burdens of road improvement and | 
showing the extent to which financial | 
outlay under given typical conditions | 
is justifiable. 

The heads of state highway depart- | 
ments are manifesting great interest 
and are co-operating cordially in this 
work. These data when obtained) 
will be published and thus made ac- | 
cessible te all county and state road | 
officials. } 
| 








THE EXPRESSMAN 
MAN, 


AS MIDDLE- 





Any one who would have suggested | 
a few years ago “that an express 


| ment of this. system,” 


“Become a clearing-house of ex- 
cess production, disposing of fruits, 
berries, butter, eggs, poultry, fish, 
meats, and other food articles at a 
minimum of expense to seller and 
buyer. The company is responsible 
to both, delivering the commodities 
to the buyer’s door and the money to 
the seller, without any intervening 
agency. The rate on the class of 
merchandise for which the bureau 
is designed is 25 per cent. below the 
commercial rate fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and is 
no higher than parcel post charges. 
To the cost of carrying must be add- 
ed the money-order charge, ranging 
from 3 cents for $2.50 to 15 cents for 
$40.” 

The. feature of the new system will 
be the prompt delivery service, and 
perishable goods, the New York Com- 
mercial hears, “will be in the hands 
of the consumer on the same day 
that they have been shipped from 
points 200 miles distant.” And _ the 
Times understands that the Adams 
Company will not limit its new ef- 
forts to foodstuffs alone, but “will 
buy and transport for customers an 
endless variety of things, including 
even plowshares and gasoline en- 
gines.” 

Thus, remarks the Baltimore Sun, 
does the Adams Express Company is- 
sue “a defi to young Mr. Parcel Post 
that will make him sit up and take 
notice.” The parcel post, we are re- 
minded by the New York Globe, was 
intended to be “a cost-of-living» re- 
ducer along these same lines,” and 
a “farm-products post” was estab- 
lished especially to aid the city con- 
sumer. But; it adds: 

“Owing to the fact that the con- 
sumer had to deal directly with the 
producer, neither of whom as a rule 
was satisfied of the responsibility of 
the other, it has not been of much 
benefit to the public at large. Now, 
with an express company to act as 
the agent of each, charging for its 
services only the cost of transporta- 
tion and money-order, the situation 
is at once simplified. If the scheme 
is . energetically and _ intelligently 
pushed it should prove a great suc- 
cess. It affords a wide field to the 
express companies to create new and 
profitable business of which they all 
are in need, and at the same time is 
of distinct financial benefit to both 
producer and consumer.” 

“Only one stumbling block lies in 
the way of the successful " develop- 
concludes the 
New York Commercial, 

“And that is the prevailing greed 
of the farmers throughout the coun- 
try who are so short-sighted that they 
believe they can get the city consum- 
ers to pay delicatessen-store prices. 
If the farmers will sell the goods in 
this way at a reasonable advance on 
what the commission men offer them, 
consumers in the city will be only 
too glad to do business with them, 
but the city dweller is not going to 
put himself out in order to help the 


| farmers if there is nothing in it for 


himself.” 





MARKETING FAILURES DUE TO 
POOR BUSINESS METHODS. 





“The impulse that brings about the 
organization of a body of farmers for 
the sale of their products does not 
always furnish the wisdom for the 
running of the enterprise. Naturally 
most of their marketing attempts fail 
ignominiously of their end.” So de- 


| clares Charles W. Holman of the Uni- 


company might solve the high-cost-| versity of Wisconsin and secretary of 


of-living problem” would have been! 
buried “under an avalanche of ridi-| 
cule,” but, remarks the New York | 
Tribune, that is just what the Adams 
Express Company, “pushed by the 
parcel post,” is trying to do by estab- 
lishing its new Order and Food-Pro- 
duct Bureau. This, declares another 
daily is “the first practical solution 
of the problem of the expensive mid- 
dleman,” and another is certain that 
if the plan is supported by the farm- 
ers, the market-gardeners, and the 
city consumer it will “meet with in- 
stant and great success.” This ex- 
press company, in an’ announcement 
sent out from Philadelphia, states its 
purpose of trying to promoté more in- 
timate relations between producer 





and consumer. It plans, according 
to a New York Times dispatch, to 





the National Conference on Market- 
ing and Farm Credits. 

“Each year hundreds of associa- 
tions are started in the ashes of 
former failures, and each year records 
a repetition of disaster, loss of faith 
among the growers and a serious de- 
lay for the progress of the communi- 
ty. Selling organizations fail because 
the growers thémselves do not know 
that the problem of marketing farm 
products-has reached so high a de- 
gree of complexity that only compe- 
tent and specially, trained business 
men can hope to bring the average 
association through a season with 
success. The average association, 
paying from $1,200 to $2,000 for a 
manager may be losing thousands of 
doilars in possible sales that. a man 
of high grade would secure for them. 










But there are times when even 
most successful manager gq 
make money for his membership, 
disorganized conditions of other | 
tions may be a factor. The ung 
production of another farm p : 
which ig on the market at the a 
time may develop a different taste 
among consumers. Other factory, 4 
some known and others unkn : 
work to handicap the small as 
tion and exchanges. But the sTowerg 
rarely see these facts in the light of 
what might be possible. They usual 
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outfit FREE. 
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NATIONAL GiFT 
973 Church St, 
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REMARKABLE PORTABLE 
COOKING AND HEATING STOVE 


Automatically generates gas from Kerosene (Coal. 
Oil) mixing it with air. Seientifie Test Proves 
It Ba: is of a to Galion of Oil, 


vessels and absorbed by wae being cook 
thrown out to overheat your kitchen. In 
use Radiator for heating houses, stores, roo 
Heat under control. Perfect combustion. Not 
serous asoline. No valves, no wicks 
nothing to clog, close upor get out of order. No flues, 
chimneys. Light—pick it up, set it anywhere. Self- 
regulating. Same heat all day or night. zee more or 
less heat simply turn knob.-—Thai’s 
FF I 

for quick méals, washing, ironing, hotwater, canning 
fruit—picnics, cottages, camping. Many 
ands sent to families in all parts of the weal Men 
and women enthusiastic over its comfort, conveni« 
ence, economy. 
WHAT USERS SAY=3,%: 7; Cais 

th. Only used half i 
oil last week for cooking, baking, ironing.” N. Shill-* 
ing, Il1.—‘'It is clean, convenient, no trouble, burns 
steadily; Perfect Baking.” Mrs. 0. Th om pson, 
0.—Bakes fies, Cakes, Bread; never saw nicer bak- | 
ing done."’ s. 3. Newark, Mich. i" c 
meals so quick ‘and easy.’ Mrs. M. E. King, Ky: 
** Baked, cooked, washed, ironed—can do anything 
my range does.”’ H. M. “Irey, Ia.—‘‘Cooked for s 
family of 6 for 5 days with several quarts of oi 
Is a Great Time and Fuel Saver.” W m. Baer 
ing, Ind.—**Heated a room when the temperature” 
was 10 degrees below zero, with Radiator."’ 


VALVELESS—WICKLESS— 

BLUE FLAME-—-AUTOMATIC 

OIL-CAS & AIR-BURNER 
STOVE 


etc. 






















































All Sizes. 


NOT LIKE THOSE SOLD IN STO 
CAN YOU DO WITHOUT The Portable Oli-Gas Store? 
Saves time, trouble, anxiety, expense, drudgery, fut 
bills. Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, dirt, as 

the nuisance. Absolutely safe—always ready foru® 
Practical invention. Simple, a lasts for yeatt 


All ee 
PRICE is LOW nnghy~ to any reddress. fa 
no money—only your name -— ~ rete 
T For 30 DAYS TRIAL 
description and thousands of pooh ages 


MAKE MONEY FOR fount 


ENTS—SALESMEN—MANA 
WOMEN —at home or forest 
or part time—showing, taking orders, ® 
agents, Quick—Easy—Sure. Show stovo 
e@ stop, look, get excited—want 
. L. Husted, Mich.—'‘Out one day, sold 11 vs 
W. E. Bard, 8. C.—*You have the best stove on 0 
market; told 9 in two peo = ordered - 
a Shoe 
~ Pedy onder. * r, Tex., 
rSelt like hot cakes—sold 50 shoves in our ¢ ~ 
J. W. Hunter, Ala.—“‘Secured 1—tested i 2 
100 since.” And so they go—a hit—just the 
THESE ci} ; 


—you 
‘ou should ma’ 
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today for our Moncy-Makios Plans sod | 
particulars—send no “a 
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pold an indignation meeting and 


sey another manager. 
“Members of associations should 
competent and high 


first secure 
riced sales-managers. Then they 
should stick together and follow his 
advice. Above all they should pro- 
duce a quality of product and prepare 
it for market according to guaran- 
teed-pack principles. Their reputa- 
tions are in their packs. Their con- 
tinued sales demand a reputation for 
their packs. Lastly, they should re- 
member that growing high class pro- 
@ucts requires one kind of talent and 
gelling it another. Few can do both.” 





TEN REASONS GIVEN FOR ALFAL- 
FA FAILURES, 





-Wherever alfalfa is tried for the 
frst time by farmers unacquainted 
with the habits and culture of this 
mier forage plant much grumbling 
and complaint is apt to be voiced be- 
cause of a poor, uneven stand, weak 
ts or weed choked growth. . 

The plant itself is hardly to blame 
if it fails to do its best under adverse 
conditions, yet few of us who possess 
unsatisfactory stands realize this, 
and more likely will say in no un- 
certain terms that “alfalfa is not 
adapted to Wisconsin conditions.” 

Ten reasons, which probably in- 
clude nearly every common cause of 
alfalfa failures in Wisconsin, are 
given in a letter which L. F. Graber, 
secretary of the alfalfa order of the 
state experiment association, is send- 
ing to farmers who have sown alfalfa 
or who intend to sow it this year. In 
brief the reasons are: 

1. Sour land. 2. Weeds. 3. Lack 
of inoculation. 4. Flat and poorly 
drained land. 5. Wrong time of sow- 
ing. 6. Poorly prepared seed bed. 7. 
Too heavy nurse crop. 8. Cutting too 
Jate in the fall. 9. Late pasturing. 
10. Low soil fertility. 

With each letter Mr. Graber has 
enclosed a piece of blue litmus pa- 
per with which tests for soil acidity 
may be made. For particulars in 
regard to this method of testing and 
the amount and kind of lime to use 
as a corrective, the farmer is referred 


to Bulletin 230, “Soil Acidity and 
Liming,” issued by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison. 





THE 1913 AGRICULTURAL YEAR- 
BOOK OUT. 





The Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1913 
has just come from the presses and is 
now being distributed to congressmen 
and to correspondents of the depart- 
ment entitled to receive copies. The 
new volume differs in several respects 
from its predecessors. The articles 
that it contains are in general of a 
more popular and instructive charac- 
ter, and although the book itself con- 
tains a stnaller number of pages, it is 
safe to say that it has as much valu- 
able material in it as ever. 

In addition to the Secretary’s report 
there are 14 special articles by depart- 
ment experts and an appendix con- 
taining statistics of the principal 
Crops ; a table of the animals import- 
td into the United States for breeding 
Purposes for which certificates of pure 

ing have been issued, and lists 
of the agricultural colleges and-experi- 
Ment stations in the United States to- 
gether with the names of thé state offi- 
tials in charge of agriculture. 

The book is illustrated by 54 full- 
Page plates, of which a large number 
are reproduced in colors, and by 21 

8, Maps, and line drawings. 

In the articles in the Yearbook the 

Cost of living plays a prominent part. 

Pennington, for example, points out 
Americans neglect a valuable 
Source of food by failing to take ad- 
Vantage of the immense supply of fish 
i neir disposal. Thé protein con- 

t of fish is fully as high as that of 
Meat and yet although meat prices 
Tike steadily little or no effort is madaé 

Use the cheaper substitute. It is 
hinahany population of the United 
€s which eats the greater part of 

bh consumed in this country. Dr. 
ington points out that the ordi- 
merican is completely ignorant 


Of the great variety of fish at his dts- 


- The cheapness of this food is 
Scarcely realized. Dr. Penning- 


It is safe to say can always be 


mts 10 staple varieties, some of} 


* bo 


XUM 





purchased for less than 10 cents a 
pound, even when prices are highest, 
and can usually be obtained for less 
than 5 cents. 

Another article by W. F. Ward 
shows how greatly the beef industry in 
the south has profited from the work 
of eradicating the cattle tick. One in- 
dication of the growing interest in beef 
industry in this section is the large 
number of farmers who for the first 
time are buying pure-bred cattle. 

The business side of farming is con- 
sidered in two articles by W. J. Spill- 
man and T. N. Carver: Factors of Ef- 
ficiency in Farming, and the Organiza- 
tion of Rural Interests. Prof. Spill- 
man finds that in the last analysis the 
farmer himself is the determining 
factor in every successful agricultural 
enterprise. He is as quick to see the 
advantages of a new system of man- 
agement as he is those in improved 
methods of tilling the soil or feeding 
his stock. Dr. Carver tells with the 
aid of graphic maps what has already 
been done in the way of organizing 
co-operative enterprises for tht bene- 
fit of farmers. Mutual insurance 
companies, co-operative creameries, 
cheese factories and elevators are 
among some of these widespread en- 
terprises. 

Other articles deal with various 
branches of the work of the depart- 
ment ranging in subject from a dis- 
cussion by C. F. Langworthy of what 
the department does for the house- 
keeper to an article on the practical 
value of entomology by F. M. Web- 
ster. Prof. F. E. L. Beal has gathered 
material for an article on American 
Thrushes, which shows that they are 
not to be prized for their song alone, 
but are in other ways of real assistance 
to the farmer, and J. F. Collins tells 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier-—-Highgrade 
Cantine-—-Semi-Highgrade 


From eur Illincis mines—Neow used by many branches ef the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different 


Mr. C. QO. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
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ef former seasons than here. It is 
not because our soil are not produc- 
tive, but owing to the lack of rain fall. 
No place will vegetation grow more 
rapidly than in southern Illinois. In 
no place will the soil respond to fer- 
tilizing than here. 

It may be we are passing through 
the seven lean years, if so, we are well 
on our journey for this is four in suc- 
cession. 

For the last four years this has been 
a paradise for the dealer in feeds. 
They have been reaping a harvest, 
while the farmer has been playing a 
losing game. Several are talking of 





selling their farms and moving to oth- 





FAMILY CANNING FACTORY. 


of practical tree surgery. More strict- 
ly agricultural papers are those of C. 
R. Ball on the Grain Sorghums, L. H. 
Dewey on Hemp, R. O. E. Davis on 
Economic Waste from Soil Erosion, 
and W. A. Taylor and H. P. Gould on 
promising New Fruits. The present 
health laws and their relation to the 
department are explained by F. G. Caf- 
fey, and, finally, A. D. Melvin contrib- 
utes an article on the South American 
Meat Industry. 





TURKEY CREEK VALLEY NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: Farming in 
this section is practically at a stand- 
still, owing to the drought which still 
prevails. Corn that was planted early 
is about waist high and well cultivat- 
ed, but the hot winds are causing it to 
twist badly. Chinch bugs are alighting 
in by the thousands. Unless rain 
comes soon and in abundance there 
will be no hope for any corn. Things 
may turn out better than we expect, 
but it certainly looks discouraging 
now. Blessed is the farmer that has 
no stock to feed next winter. Many 
farmers borrowed money to carry 
their stock through last winter, now 
to repeat the same again in 1914 will 
about drive them into bankruptcy. A 
few more days and it will be too late 
to sow any kind of catch crops. And 
now there is no chance to bréak and 
prepare the land owing to the dry con- 
dition of the ground. Even those that 
sowed millet and cane on ground that 
the oats had failed on, probably have 
lost the seed, as it was too dry for 
the seed to germinate. I dislike to 
give a bad report from my own sec- 


tion, but these are plain facts. And a 


pity it is for no place has the farmer 
striven harder to regain thesé losses 





er states to better heir conditions. 
But for myself, I intend to stay here 
as long as I can find enough to exist 
on, for if I should leave there would 
be some one that would take my 
place. GEO. 0. WILSON. 





THE GASOLINE ENGINE. 





Those who have never used a gaso- 
line engine will hardly realize what a 
labor-saving and profitable machine it 
is on the farm. With a 10-horse power 
gasoline engine the farmer can do 
many things with very little cost that 
would otherwise cost a considerable 
amount each year, to do any and all 
kinds of work the farmer wants at 
least a 10-horse power as the purchase 
price and the cost of running a 10- 
horse power is but very little more 
than a smaller one and the larger 
engine will do so much more work 
and do it so much easier. With the 10- 
horse engine one caf drivé a corn 
shredder or ensilage cutter with as 
much ease as with the steam engine 
and do it with so much less cost which 
fact should be carefully considered, 
the wages of the engineer are saved 
and the cost of fuel for the steam 
engine is greater than gasoline for the 
gas engine, ordinarily a 10-horse en- 
giné will run for 10 hours on 10 gal- 
lons of gasoline this at 12 cents per 
gallon amounts to $1.20 per day, so it 
is readily seen that it is not equal to 
the wages of an engineer for the 
steam engine which is most generally 
$2 per day, however, if the work you 
are doing are not so heavy it will not 
require so much gasoline. This same 
engine may be used for driving a wood 
saw and all you need is a saw frame, a 
good sized circular cut-off saw, about 
40 feet of six inch belt and yot are 
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fully equipped for making wood and 
making it in a hurry. With an outfit of 
this kind two men will cut as much 
wood in a day as six or eight will cut 
with the old-fashioned cross-cut saw 
and do it so much easier, this power 
can also be used for pumping water 
or running a cream separator, through 
my milk house I have a line shaft 
running the entire length and by 
means of tight and loose pulleys and 
| small belts the cream separator, 





te 
|pump and the grindstoné Cif all 


. 


fun ai the Same time or any fie of 
|them can be run without the other. 
| The line shaft running through the 
| milk house extends six feet through 
the house and into a shed at the end 
to this end of the shaft I attach the 
engine by means of a clutch coupling. 

Now, in order to do any and all 
kinds of work the engine should be 
$0 afranged so as to move it around 
from place to place so the engine can 
be mounted on wheels or skids, I pre~ 
fer skids, as the engine will stand so 
much steadier when in motion if 
mounted on skids than it will if 
mounted on wheels; when mounted on 
skids an ordinary team of horses will 
easily move it from one place to an~ 
other. In conclusion I want to say 
that the gaseline engine is one of the 
most profitable machines on the farm 
as it takes many hard jobs off the horse 
as well as the man. 





CUTTING SWEET CLOVER. 


The time to cut sweet clover for hay 
will depend largely upon whether the 
crop is in its first or second year of 
growth. Generally speaking only one 
crop can be obtained the first year, 
and this should not be cut until the 
crown sprouts begin to show. This 
cutting may be close as the plant will 
have sufficient time to obtain a certain 
amount of growth ere the cold weath- 
er arrives and thus be able to with- 
stand the winter. 

During the second year of growth 
two or three crops of hay may be ob- 
tained if the proper precautions are 
exercised. The first cutting should be 
made just previous to the time that 
the plant begins te bloom and should 
be done so as to leave a few branches 
and leaves on each plant. If cut close 


will 
should be done in exactly the same 
manner as the first, while the third 
and last cutting may be made close 
to the 

It is somewhat difficult to say just 


should be made owitg to the variation 















in the plant as a rule the 
crop should cut sufficiently carly 
in order to avoid and woody — 
stems, ' 
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The Wonderful Success of the Brooks Appliance Has Caused. 
Many Irresponsible Parties to Seek to Imitate It. 


Do Not Be Tricked By Tiees. “Fly-by-Night” Advertisers Who Offer Such 
Wonderful “Guarantees,’’ But Who Have No Responsibility 
To Back Up Their Promises. 

From a photograph of Mr. C. E. 
Brooks, inventer of the Appliance, 
who cured himself and whose ex- 
perience has since benefited thou- 
sands; if ruptured, write today, to 
Marshall, Michigan. 


Our Customers Include Thousands of Physicians, Many Noted Men and Women. OUR LARGEST sg 
CUSTOMER IS THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. Our business is Conducted Along the Same High Planz of 


~ Business Integrity as that of the Largest Banks and Mercantile Houses. There Are No “fs 
and Ands” When You ~~ With Brooks, and the Appliance is 


SENT ON TRIAL TO PRO 





The Brooks Appliance Has Been Manufactured and Sold By Us for 
More Than 30 Years. 










































































The London, England, Home of the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance 0., 
Cor. Kingsway and Portugal St. 


The Most Univers- 
ally Endorsed 
Appliance for the 
Retention and Cure 
of Rupture in the 
World. 


ee w 


The Brooks Appliance is the result of 30 
years’ experience and stands today as the 
most perfect device ever invented for the re- 
lief and cure of all forms of rupture. It 
brings instant relief, and in an astonishing 
percentage of cases, accomplishes an ABSO- 
LUTE and PERMANENT CURE. 


There are no “‘salves,”’ 
“paraffin,’’—no lies. 

The Brooks Appliance is never gold in drug 
stores, nor in any. other way mail, 
direct from the maker, and every Appliance 
is especially built for the case for which it 
is intended. 


It is small and pliable, and can not be de- 
tected through the clothing. Can be washed 
without injury, is ventilated and a real pleas- 
ure to wear. e of these appliances will 
make life better worth the living for every 
ruptured man, woman or child. 

It is sent on trial and you are a judge 
whether our claims are true or not. 

Fill out the FREE COUPON today and 
mail it at once, whether you try this appli- 
ance or not. It will bring you much valuable 
information and should prove the first step 
toward’ your final and complete cure, 


no “harness,” no 


y the 


Endorsement from Surgeon- 
General of U. S. Army 


Let us send you a fac-simile endorsement 
from the Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army. 
We have sold hundreds of Appliances to the 
Government for use in Army Hospitals. 

The Surgeon-General says:—‘‘In each case 
the Appliance was satisfactory.” 


Southern Physician 
Cures Himself 


——— 


“In writing to you sometime since, endors- 
ing your Appliance, I was conscientious in 
giving, as I believe, its just deserts but since, 
I am even more agreeably pleased to state in 


cure. Had engaged a surgeon to operate on 
me about ist of Feby. inst., but no recur- 
rence of trouble for the past four months as- 
sures me my trouble is over and no knife 
meeded. I have (and deem this necéssary in 
all cases) been strict in observing all careful 
directions and am happy in the enjoyment 
of its fruits, for the trouble was a serious 
one and now I am as well as I ever was. 
Thanking you for courtesies and your invalu- 
able appliance, I am, belleve me, 
Most gratefully yours, 
(Address) W. W. Mill, M. D., D. D. S. 


Washington, Ga. 





addition thereto a ‘“‘supplement’—a positive - 





Kentucky Physician Says 
—‘*] Cannot Overestimate 
Its Value”’ 


Frankfort, 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. 
Marshall, Mich. 

Gentlemen: I have for several years used 
your Rupture Appliance to the exclusion of 
all others with perfect satisfaction. It has 
not failed to give relief in any case in which 
I have used it. It is-especially to be relied 
on in old chronic cases—in old persons, espe- 
cially laboring men. I cannot overestimate 
its value to my patients. Every old chronic 
case that I have applied it to hag sent an- 
other sufferer to me for one. 

Sincerely yours, 
U.. V. Williams, 


Ky. 


M,. D, 





The Home of the Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. at Marshall, Mich., U. S. A. Owned and entirely occupied The Amsterdam, Holland, Home of tt 
by the Brooks Company. 15,000 sq. ft. of oor space. Largest establishment of its kind in the world. 


Brooks Rupture Appliance. Co = 
At No. 4 Pleisstraat. ; 


Cured at, the Age of 76” F 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I began using your Appli 
for the cure of rupture (I had a pretty 
case) I think in May, 1905. On November : 
1905, I quit using it. Since that time 1 BaF 
hot needed or used it. [ am well of rupt@ 
and rank myself among those cured by & 
Brooks Discovery, which, considering My 
76 years, I regard as remarkable. 

Very sincerely yours, 
High Point, N. C. SAM HOOVE 


tME R 
REMEMBER. 
I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
I say is true. You are to be the judge 
out free coupon and mail today. No 


no harness—no plasters—no lies—n0 
or misleading promises. . 





Name 
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wh 


Free Information Coupon © 
MR. C. E. BROOKS, 1926 STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Please send me by mail, in plain wrapper, your illustrated book and” 
full information about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 
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